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THE CLEARINGHOUSE 


Ten Complete Basic School 
In County Accounting 


Certificates were awarded to ten 
county officers and employees who 
completed the Basic Course in County 
Accounting held from February 25 to 
March 1 by the Institute of Govern- 
ment. Four of the ten were county 
accountants, one was a county ac- 
countant-elect, and five were em- 
ployees in county accountants’ offices. 
John Alexander McMahon, assistant 
d‘rector of the Institute of Govern- 
ment, was staff member in charge. 

The curriculum of the school was 
divided into three parts. The first 
morning opened with a brief discus- 
sion of the functions of accounting, 
fcllowed by an explanation of the 
principles and mechanics of double 
entry bookkeeping. 
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BASIC COURSE IN COUNTY ACCOUNTING—Left to right: 





This Issue 


In this issue POPULAR GOVERN- 
MENT continues its series of ar- 
ticles on problems involved in 
extending municipal services to 
developing areas beyond city 
boundaries. In addition to the 
third article in the special 
series, there is an important edi- 
torial, an article tracing the use 
of the general law annexation 
procedure since 1947 (empha- 
sizing successful use _ rather 
than the limitations of the pro- 
cedure), and an article describ- 
ing methods used in North Caro- 
lina to educate people on the 
problems of annexation. 











The next day and a half were de- 
voted to an examination of the prin- 


ciples of county accounting. Among 
the subjects discussed were fund ac- 
counting, budget preparation, account- 
ing for cash receipts and disburse- 
ments, accounting for non-cash trans- 
actions, financial reports, and budget 
control. The Institute of Government’s 
Guidebook for County Accountants 
was used as the basis for discussion. 

The final two and one-half days 
were devoted to working out a prac- 
tice problem, applying the principles 
learned to an actual situation. This 
problem covered two months’ activity 
in an average size county, and trans- 
actions were actually entered into 
journals and posted to accounts. A 
monthly financial report was pre- 
pared, books were closed at the end 
of the year, and annual financial re- 
perts were discussed. The problem 
ended with preparation of a budget 
for the following year. 





Mrs. Doris W. Little, County Accountant, Stanly 


County; Allen Lee Harrell, County Accountant, Edgecombe County; Mrs. Wilma M. Allen, Assistant County Accountant, 
Johnston County; Ted R. Russell, County Accountant, Madison County; Mrs. Betty Penland, Bookkeeper, Buncombe Coun- 
ty; Mrs. Doris M. Sweatt, Assistant to the County Accountant, Davidson County; Mrs. Lucy C. Phelps, Payroll Clerk, 


Buncombe County; Mrs. Marjorie G. Moore, Bookkeeper, Forsyth County; Ralph T. Fox, County Accountant, Mecklen- 
burg County; and R. L. Spencer, County Accountant-Elect, Tyrrell County. 








First Local Government 
Purchasing School 


Held in February 


The first local government purchas- 
ing school to be held in North Caro- 
lina took place at the Institute of 
Government in February. The three- 
day school, jointly sponsored by the 
Institute of Government and the Caro- 
linas’ Chapter of the National Insti- 
tute of Governmental Purchasing, was 
attended by 75 officials from cities, 
tewns and counties in North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Virginia. 

John W. Huffman, national presi- 
dent of the NIGP and purchasing 
agent for Richmond, Va., spoke at a 
chapter banquet which was held dur- 
ing the school. 

A business meeting of the Carolinas’ 
Chapter of the NIGP was held on 
the first day of the school. Re-elected 
for a two-year term as president of 
the chapter was Aaron C. Shepherd, 
city purchasing agent for Winston- 
Salem. Other officers selected were C. 
E Beatty, Charlotte’s purchasing 
assent who was re-elected vice-presi- 
dent, and G. C. Robinett, city pur- 
chasing agent of Columbia, S. C., who 
was elected secretary-treasurer. 

Serving as panelists, moderators, 
ance discussion leaders for the 15 dif- 
ferent class sessions were: 

Purchasing Agents: A. C. Shepherd, 
Winston-Salem; L. C. LeGwin, Jr., 
Wilmington; C. E. Beatty, Charlotte; 
Herbert Winston, Jr., Greensboro; 
A. T. Crutchfield, Durham; G. C. 
Robinett, Columbia, S. C.; S. F. Tay- 
lor, Raleigh; and Bruce Boyette, Wil- 
son. 

City Managers: J. D. Mackintosh, 
Jr., Burlington; W. M. Kennedy, Rock 
Hill, S. C.; J. S. Carter, Gastonia; 


J. D. Mackintosh, Jr., City Manager of Burlington, moderates a panel on service contracts at one of the sessions on 


G. W. Ray, Fayetteivile; C. L. Line- 
back, Salisbury; H. E. Dickerson, 
Statesville; R. Powell Black, Aiken, 
S. C.; J. McDonald Wray, Beaufort, 
S. C.; and Bruce Turney, Newton. 


Others on the program were P. H. 
Barnes, Jr., State Surplus Property 
Engineer; Allison W. Honeycutt of 
the Surplus Property Agency, Ra- 
leigh; Charles B. Wason of Associated 
Insurers, Raleigh; Lt. E. R. Wynn, 
Greensboro Police Department; Hen- 
ry J. Dickman, Director of Public 
Works for Florence, S. C.; W. G. 
Reaves, North Carolina State High- 
way and Public Works Commission; 
Chief C. L. Cox, Durham Fire Depart- 
ment; R. F. Moore, Sanitation Super- 
intendent, Burlington; S. E. Harris, 
Superintendent of Water and Sewer 
Department, Winston-Salem; and 
Alex McMahon and Jake Wicker of 
the Institute of Government. 


City Notes 


For the second consecutive year 
the city of Wilson did not have a traf- 
fic fatality and has been presented a 
certificate of merit in recognition of 
this record. The award was presented 
to the Wilson Police Department by 
the North Carolina State Automobile 
Association. The last fatal accident 
occurred on December 23, 1954. 


* 


A proposed bond issue for the city 
of Clinton has been trimmed from 
$400,000 to $350,000 to hold the tax 
rate below the $2 mark. The $50,000 
was trimmed from that portion of the 
bond money earmarked for street 
widening and paving. The special 
bond election will be held sometime 
between April 15 and April 30. If 
the issue is approved, the money will 
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be spent as follows: street widening, 
$135,000; construction of a city hall, 
$125,000; addition to fire station, 
$10,000; purchase of street mainte- 
nance equipment, $60,000; and fire- 
fighting equipment, $20,000. 


* a * 


A $6,200,000 bond issue was ap- 


proved three-to-one by High Point 


voters on February 23. The money 
will be spent for water, sewer, and 
traffic improvements in these propor- 
tions: water system improvements, 
$2,550,000; sewer improvements, $3,- 
150,000; and street and traffic im- 
provements, $500,000. 
ok aE of 

The Civil Aeronautics Authority 
has turned down a proposal submitted 
by the Mid-Eastern Carolina Airports 
Authority for a central airport to 
serve 19 communities in the counties 
of Pitt, Greene, Lenoir, Wayne, Wil- 
son, and Edgecombe. At the same 
time, the CAA recommended that a 
proposed new airport for Rocky 
Mount be so located as to serve both 
Rocky Mount and Wilson in order to 
provide improved air service for at 
least part of the area. 


The Board of Aldermen of Win- 
ston-Salem have approved a trial of 
a combination fire-police patrol at the 
new fire station to be built on Rey- 
nolda Road. The plan calls for safety 
patrolmen trained in both police and 
fire-fighting work. They will patrol 
the residential area served by the new 
fire station, performing police patrol 
duties and meeting the fire truck at 
the scene of a fire in the event of an 
alarm. They will keep in censtant 
touch with the fire department by 
radio. 


(Continued on page 14) 





the opening day of the Local Government Purchasing School held at the Institute of Government, February 21-23. 
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Metropolitan Growth Must Not Be Left to Chancel 


North Carolina cities are growing, and grow- 
ing rapidly. As the article beginning on page 5 
shows, it is presently impossible for our cities to 
plan adequately for extension of vital services— 
because governmental boundaries cannot be easily 
changed as services become needed. Growing cit- 
ies cannot afford the luxury of delay and inaction. 
Following such a course, cities can only meet 
emergencies with temporary and inadequate solu- 
tions to the problems of growth—such as periodic 
and often delayed large scale annexations. What 
should be done? 


TO REALIZE THE POTENTIAL OF UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT IN NORTH CAROLINA, 
AND TO FORESTALL GOVERNMENTAL 
PROBLEMS BEFORE THEY ARISE, THERE 
MUST BE A METHOD, A PLAN, A STANDARD 
OPERATING PROCEDURE, WHICH WILL 
ENABLE LOCAL GOVERNMENTAL STRUC- 
TURE TO DEVELOP IN HARMONY WITH 
THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT IN THE STATE. 


There is no fixed plan which should be adopted, 
and what is good for Wilmington may not be 
good for Asheville. But every city and county 
must face the problem from the same point of 
departure. 


The Point of Departure - Yesterday - Today 


Historically— 

Counties were established to perform services 
needed by everyone in the county. To a remark- 
able degree that is just what a majority of coun- 
ties in North Carolina are doing today. Counties 
in other states, in metropolitan areas, are per- 
forming services intended principally for persons 
living outside cities but who want city services. 
This trend has not yet become a permanent part 
of the North Carolina scene. 

Cities were established to perform those serv- 
ices needed by people living heel-to-toe in congest- 
ed or densely settled areas.. Typically these serv- 
ices were those that the county could not provide 
for everyone—such things as special police pro- 
tection, fire protection, street paving, and water 
and sewer services. 

Before the day of the automobile, there was a 
sharp line between living in the city and living in 
the rural area of the county. Under this pattern 
of development, there was little need for other 
types of governmental organization, except for 
schools for which a system of separate districts 
was early established. When cities wanted to ex- 
tend their limits, they secured legislative author- 
ity from the General Assembly. Some of these 


acts merely made annexation effective at the date 
the act was ratified. Others provided for concur- 
rence of the voters. 

With the coming of the age of the automobile, 
and the accompanying spread of urban growth— 
with new homes, new factories, and new busi- 
nesses scattering for tens of square miles beyond 
the city limits—it would be reasonable to suppose 
that changes would be made in the structure of 
government to allow for more flexibility in deal- 
ing with problems of urban areas at the local 
level THIS HAS NOT BEEN THE CASE. 
BASICALLY, STATE LAW STILL ASSUMES 
THAT THERE ARE JUST TWO PRINCIPAL 
TYPES OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


To be sure, we have a general law procedure for 
annexation in North Carolina, but it has definite 
limitations. It does not permit effective and con- 
tinuous planning for the extension and financing 
of facilities. It does not permit continuous and 
effective coordination of development outside the 
city with development inside the city. It does not 
allow for metropolitan area-wide planning. 


Yet 


Each urban area has common problems which 
cross boundary lines in their effects. Each urban 
area is one community, when people look upon it 
as a place to live, and insofar as economic develop- 
ment is concerned. There are certain govern- 
mental functions and services which should be 
provided throughout the urban area if this unity 
is to be encouraged. There are certain area-wide 
benefits which flow from many of the services 
provided by the city. 

YET NEITHER THE CITY NOR THE 
COUNTY HAS ADEQUATE AUTHORITY TO 
DEAL WITH SOME OF THESE COMMUNITY 
WIDE PROBLEMS ... 


1) The city cannot be the sole unifying agency, 
because it cannot, under existing laws, effectively 
annex and serve the whole urban area. Such ac- 
tion would bankrupt the average municipality. 
Yet, what happens just beyond the boundaries of 
each city, as those boundaries now exist or as 
they may exist following a major annexation, will 
have a profound effect on the future of the city. 
In short, growth and development are part of a 
dynamic and continuing process that local govern- 
ment cannot cope with through periodic annexa- 
tion alone. 


County government, as it is now constituted, 
cannot be the sole unifying agency. Even though 
a few counties are authorized to provide for the 
needs of urban residents living in unincorporated 
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territory, county powers to deal with suburban 
growth are inadequate. 

SOME NEW ANSWER MUST BE FOUND... 

Not necessarily an earth-shaking upheaval of 
existing forms of government, nor necessarily a 
basic change in the powers and responsibilities of 
the city and the county as they now exist... 

But what is needed is A PLAN OF ACTION 
FOR THE ENTIRE URBAN AREA! 


What Does a Plan of Action Mean ? 


An effective Plan of Action in an urban area 
must meet four general standards. It must be a 
plan through which: 

1) The city, the county, and other local gov- 
ernmental agencies in each area can cooperate ef- 
fectively to realize the common objectives shared 
by everyone in the urban area. 

2) Governmental problems can be handled as 
they arise, not after they become acute. 

3) The cost of necessary governmental serv- 
ices can be equitably distributed. 

4) Services can be provided to newly devel- 
oped areas when needed and at the level or stand- 
ard required. 


In such a plan, the city will necessarily be the 
principal governmental unit concerned, but a 
shift from action by the city—city-centered ac- 
tion—which annexation presupposes, to urban- 
wide action, in which annexation would play an 
important part (but only a part), may yield more 
far-reaching results. The need for such an ap- 
proach becomes obvious when we look at metro- 
politan areas in other parts of the country, where 
relationships between the city and its suburbs 
have been characterized by mutual misunder- 
standing, baseless fears and misinformation. A 
shift in emphasis from unilateral to multilateral 
action offers the opportunity of avoiding these 
difficulties. 


How Can a Plan of Action be Adopted ? 


A Plan of Action can be adopted only after 
common study of the problems of urban develop- 
ment in each urban area by representatives of the 
city government, the county government and a 
cross-section of citizens throughout the area af- 
fected. No legislation is necessary to initiate 
such a study program. All that is necessary is 
mutual recognition of the problem by the govern- 
mental units concerned, and support for a joint 
effort to find a Plan of Action to meet the prob- 
lem. 


In simple terms, this representative group of 
citizens should study and make recommendations 
to the appropriate governing boards in the urban 
area on these questions: 
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1) How fast is the urbon area growing, inside 
the city and in the suburban area? 


2) What is the responsibility of local govern- 
ment to encourage that growth? What services 
must local government provide? What effect will 
local governmental functions and services have on 
the economic prosperity and better development 
of the entire urban area? 


3) Under existing laws, can local governments 
in the area—the city, the county, and other munici- 
palities and special districts—effectively carry out 
those governmental functions which will encour- 
age economic development and attractive residen- 
tial growth? 


4) What method or methods, satisfactory in 
general to all the people in the whole urban area, 
can be suggested to encourage sound growth and 
development? Should the city undertake a pro- 
gram of annexation and under what conditions? 
Should the city establish a planning program? 
Should the county participate in or be primarily 
responsible for a planning program in the area 
outside the city? Should the city extend its serv- 
ices outside of the city limits and, if so, under 
what conditions? Should the county provide serv- 
ices in the unincorporated areas similar to those 
provided by the city and, if so, under what con- 
ditions? 

The combination of suggestions growing out of 
the answers to (4) above will constitute a Plan of 
Action for the whole community. A suggested 
Plan of Action has been prepared as a starting 
point for one metropolitan area in North Caro- 
lina.t Other North Carolina cities may find some 
ideas from that study. But whatever the recom- 
mendations, action must be taken and now if 
METROPOLITAN AREAS IN NORTH CARO- 
LINA ARE TO AVOID THE EXPENSIVE AND 
HARMFUL PATTERNS OF GROWTH FOUND 
IN OTHER, OLDER METROPOLITAN AREAS. 


North Carolina metropolitan areas can avoid 
those mistakes, but they cannot avoid them 
through inaction. Some changes in present opera- 
tion are necessary. 


BUT SUCH CHANGES CAN COME ONLY 
FROM A WILLINGNESS ON THE PART OF 
CITIZENS THROUGHOUT EACH METRO- 
POLITAN AREA TO FACE PROBLEMS 
OF GOVERNMENT SQUARELY AND TO 
SEARCH, SINCERELY, FOR A FUTURE 
COURSE OF ACTION DESIGNED TO SOLVE 
THOSE PROBLEMS! 


George H. Esser, Jr. 


1George H. Esser, Jr. Greensboro Suburban Analysis. 
Chapel Hill: Institute of Government, University of 
North Carolina, 1956. 
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Urban Growth and Municipal Services 


lil: Adequacy of the City’s Tax Structure and Development Policies 


By 
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Government 





At a time when North Carolina’s 
cities are growing, new industries are 
setting up operation, new homes are 
being built to accommodate an ex- 
panding population, and new busi- 
nesses are coming in to meet the de- 
mands of an expanding market, these 
cities face a number of basic prob- 
lems. Should the city extend its ser- 
vices to newly developed areas outside 
its boundaries? Should the city at- 
tempt to expand its boundaries as new 
development proceeds. Should the city 
fix standards to which new suburban 
development beyond its boundaries 
must conform? 

These problems are all part and 
parcel of the fundamental question: 
Is the city government responsible 
for sound development in the urban 
area beyond its corporate limits? Most 
cities today acknowledge this respon- 
sibility. Even if the city recognizes 
this responsibility, however, it cannot 
take effective action if it cannot find 
the funds to expand its services and 
to provide the necessary capital im- 
provements. 

Financial problems are not the same 
in any two cities. There are, however, 
some characteristics of a sound tax 
structure and of sensible public im- 
provement jinancing that have appli- 
cation in every city. If a city is going 
to be able to afford extension of ser- 
vices to newly developed areas, its 
tax structure and financial policies 
will have to possess these character- 
istics. In simplified fashion, this arti- 
cle will attempt to describe these 
characteristics or qualities. 


The Problem 


An example is the best way to ap- 
proach the problem, and the recent 
Institute of Government study of sub- 
urban Greensboro! affords a good ex- 


1 George H. Esser, Jr. Greensboro 
Suburban Analysis. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Institute 
of Government, 1956. 





What Has Gone Before 

This article is a continuation 
of the series on Urban Growth 
and Municipal Services. The 
first article (PoPpULAR GOVERN- 
MENT, September 1956, pages 
6-10, 12), following an intro- 
duction to the series, examined 
the types of municipal services 
that are generally provided, and 
discussed when and where they 
are needed. There it was pointed 
out that as development begins 
to spread out over a wider and 
wider area of land, urban ser- 
vices of a uniform standard or 
quality are not necessary 
throughout the developing area. 
In short, the article concluded 
that within the growing metro- 
politan areas, typical of this 
state, only a few services (such 
as major streets, services to 
industrial sites and planning) 
need to be provided at a uni- 
form standard throughout the 
area. Other services should be 
provided according to need, as 
jetermined by such factors as 
lensity of residential develop- 
ment, types of land use and 
protection of the public health. 


The second article (POPULAR 
GOVERNMENT, October 1956, 
pages 3-8, 16) looked into the 
cost of servicing typical new 
residential areas. It included a 
description of a procedure for 





measuring the actual costs in- 
volved in providing municipal 
services to such areas. This ar- 
ticle concluded that if a North 
Carolina city has a sensible pol- 
icy for financing improvements 
and a sound tax structure, it 
can provide a high quality of 
services to newly developing 
residential areas and still ex- 
pect, over a period of 20 years, 
to derive revenue from that area 
more than sufficient to meet the 
cost of general fund services 
plus the amortized cost of capi- 
tal improvements installed in 
the area. The article emphasized 
that the excess of revenue over 
actual costs is and should be 
applied to the cost of communi- 
ty-wide services (such as recre- 
ation and major streets) which 
cannot be charged to or directly 
financed by individual property 
owners. 


An important question was 
raised in the second article: 
What constitutes a sensible poli- 
cy for financing improvements 
and a sound tax structure? 
Rather than treat this question 
in two articles, as had been 
originally planned (see the Sep- 
tember 1956 issue of POPULAR 
GOVERNMENT), the whole prob- 
lem of municipal financial poli- 
cies as they relate to growth 
will be discussed in this article. 








ample. 

The city of Greensboro now con- 
tains about 22 square miles of land 
and a population in excess of 90,000 
people. Most of the land in the city 
is fully developed and is receiving a 
high quality of municipal services. To 
help the city council determine poli- 
cies with respect to annexation and/ 
or the extension of services such as 
water and sewer to the suburban area, 
a study was made of over 80 square 
miles of land surrounding the city, 
land where some possibility of urban 
development during the next 15 years 
exists. Within that area, there is a 
present population of about 35,000 
people. More than half of this popu- 
lation lives in well developed areas 


contiguous to the city. After ample 


allowance was made for land for 
future commercial and _ industrial 
growth, it was estimated that the 
remaining area under.study could ac- 
commodate a total population in ex- 
cess of 500,000 people (assuming full 
single family residential development 
under the city’s subdivision policies). 
Allowing for a 20% vacancy factor, 
the maximum potential population in 
the area could be 400,000 people. Yet, 
realistic population forecasts (based 
on current growth trends) indicated 
that only about 50,000 more people 
would be living within the study area 
by 1970. 


It is readily evident that Greens- 
boro could not attempt to extend its 
boundaries to encompass the full study 
area and to provide municipal ser- 
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vices throughout that area. For one 
thing the entire area will not need 
municipal services in the foreseeable 
future. For another, the city could 
not pay the bill and at the same time 
continue to serve its present area and 
present population. An unreasonable 
increase in taxes and other charges 
would be the natural result. 

What Greensboro did (and what 
every city must do) was to undertake 
a study designed to help the city 
answer specific questions. This study 
concerned itself with far more than 
the feasibility, from the point of view 
of costs, of extending city services. 
In this article, however, we are not 
concerned with annexation per se, 
nor with the attitudes of suburban 
residents, nor with the need for plan- 
ning and health controls. We are con- 
cerned here with information that 
will tell the city which nearby areas 
will require municipal services, when 
they will probably need them and 
how extension of those municipal ser- 
vices can be financed. The best source 
for that information is, of course, a 
city planning agency which can not 
only make the basic study but also 
keep it up-to-date. 

Now what are the specific questions 
which must be answered? They can 
be stated briefly: 

(1) How much development in terms 
of land area and population can 
be expected during the next 10, 
15 or 25 years? 


(2 
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In what specific areas can this 
development be expected to take 
place? It is recognized that the 
exact location of new develop- 
ment will depend on such factors 
as the availability and cost of 
land, the availability of essen- 
tial services and the location of 
new industry. 


(3) Which of these areas will be so 
densely populated, or used for 
commercial or industrial pur- 
poses, that municipal services 
will be necessary for sound com- 
munity development? 


(4) How much will it cost to pro- 
vide the areas identified in ques- 
tion three with municipal serv- 
ices? 

(5) How can these costs be met, 

and can they be met without 

(a) increasing taxes or utility 

charges or (b) lowering the 

quality of services now provided 
within the city? 

What action should the city take 

on the basis of this information? 

Municipal Services and How They 

Are Financed 


In setting about to develop a sound 
financial plan to accommodate new 
growth, it is necessary to look away 
from the present city, the developed 
urban core that is already being 
served. Attention must be focused on 
the adjacent, newly developing areas 
to determine whether these new areas 
can be economically served. 

Let’s put it this way. Will revenues 
from newly developed areas, combined 
with revenues expected from the exist- 
ing city, permit expansion of the 
city’s street system, its water and 
sewer system, its police and fire de- 
partments and other municipal fa- 
cilities, to meet the needs of the new 
areas without penalizing taxpayers in 
the present city through an increase 
in tax rates or an increase in utility 
charges? If an increase in taxes or 
utility charges is necessary, is that 
increase made necessary because of 
the actual cost of expanding city ser- 
vices or because of a basic weakness 
in existing tax policies and utility 
rate structures? 

Since new development is generally 
scattered and covers more land than 
present residential and commercial 
areas in the city, and since there 
tends to be more vacant land in sub- 
urban areas than in the existing city, 
the natural conclusion is that exten- 
sion of services to suburban areas will 
be more expensive than providing 
those same services inside the present 
city limits. To some extent this is 
true. Hasty conclusions should not be 
drawn, however. Before any are 
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When new property is developed for urban uses certain capital facilities 


must be installed. 
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drawn, we should first look at the 
impact of growth on municipal ser- 
vices and facilities, typical of North 
Carolina cities. 

Table 1 contains a simplified break- 
down of the types of municipal ex- 
penditures and of the various reve- 
nues usually used to defray each type 
of expenditure. Working from this 
table, we can get a better idea of the 
impact of growth on municipal ex- 
penditures and the factors which must 
be taken into account in any evalua- 
tion of a city’s financial policies. 


Classification of Municipal Costs 


In Article II a distinction was 
drawn between services to property 
and services to people—that is, be- 
tween (1) services which a city pro- 
vides to land in the city and which 
are necessary because the land is 
used for urban purposes and (2) ser- 
vices which a city provides because 
of the demands of people using city 
facilities, whether or not they live 
in the city. Table 1 is set up accord- 
ing to this classification.” 


All municipal costs can be divided 
into two categories—the cost of capital 
facilities which are expected to re- 
main in use for varying periods of 
years and the annual operating cost 
of maintaining and operating these 
facilities and other services, costs that 
include principally labor and supplies. 


Services to Property 


When new property is developed 
for urban uses—residential, commer- 
cial or industrial—there are certain 
facilities which must be _ installed. 
The city is not concerned with the 
total cost of the development, but it 
has a direct interest in the quality of 
some of the improvements and may 
pay part or all of the cost of specified 
improvements. These include water 
and sewer lines, street grading and 
paving, storm drainage and curb and 
gutter and fire hydrants. All of these 
improvements should be installed when 
the land is first developed, and to the 
extent that the city bears part of 
the costs, it is incurring capital costs. 


2 The very fact that costs borne by 
North Carolina cities can be limited 
to those set forth in Table 1, as a 
general rule, emphasizes the good 
fortune of our cities. There is no con- 
cern for the costs of school construc- 
tion and operation. There is no con- 
cern for the costs of public health 
services or public welfare services. 
There is no concern for the cost of 
building and operating some of the 
major highways in the area—those 
built and maintained by the state as 
part of the state highway system. 
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7 
TABLE I 
CONVENTIONAL METHODS OF FINANCING MUNICIPAL SERVICES AND FACILITIES IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 
| | Services to Property | Services to People 
| Financing | Local City (or Sys-| (Metropolitan-wide) 
| tem) -Wide 
CAPITAL COSTS 
Water System 
a. Supply, purification, distri-| Water revenues and x 
bution lines eight inches bonds (revenue or 
and up, storage tanks general obligation) 
b. Distribution lines up to six | Special assessments and + 
inches water revenues 
Sewer System | 
a. Interceptors, outfalls, lines; Sewer charges and x 
above eight inches, sewage} bonds (revenue or) 
treatment and disposal general obligation) 
b. Sewer lines up to eight| Special assessments and | xX 
inches sewer charges 
Storm Drainage 
a. City-wide collector system | Property taxes xX 
b. Local drainage lines Special assessments and xX 
property taxes 
Streets 
a. Arterial and collector| State aid, property| x xX 
streets; traffic signalization taxes, general obliga- | 
and engineering tion bonds, special 
assessments 
b. Streets up to 32 feet wide Special assessments and x 
serving residential streets property taxes 
ce. Street and traffic signs Property taxes x x 
d. Street lights Property taxes | x x 
Curb and Gutter Special assessments and | xX x 
property taxes 
Fire Protection 
a. Stations, vehicles, equip-| Property taxes X X 
ment, and alarm system 
b. Fire hydrants Property taxes or water | x 
Police Protection rates 
a. Stations, vehicles, and| Property taxes xX x 
equipment 
Garbage Disposal 
a. Landfill and equipment Property taxes xX 
Recreation Facilities 
a. Swimming pools, community | Special property taxes | x 
centers, etc. or non-tax revenues | 
b. Neighborhood Playgrounds X 
Library Buildings and Equip- | Special property taxes xX 
___ ment Ee __|__ or non-tax revenues | lp et Re Lae, Be Bite, WR eee 
OPERATING COSTS | | 
Water and Sewer Operation | Water revenues and x x 
| sewer charges 
Street Maintenance | State aid and property 
a. Local system taxes X 
b. Major Street system x x 
Traffic Engineering Property taxes x x 
Police Protection Property taxes 
a. General Protection x = 
b. Traffic Enforcement x x 
Fire Protection | Property taxes xX x 
Garbage Disposal | Property taxes x 
Recreation Programs | Special property taxes x 
| or non-tax revenues 
Library Services | Special property taxes | x 
| Or non-tax revenues | 











Notes: 


1. The term “Property Taxes” is used in shorthand fashion. For most services property tax funds are supplemented by 
other General Fund revenues. 
2. Costs of General Administration have not been specifically 


shown. 
tion of general administrative costs. 


Each type of cost must necessarily absorb a por- 


—) 


The term “Special Assessments” includes both funds collected through formal assessment procedures and advance pay- 
ments required from property owners before improvements are installed. 


4. The classifications in the table are general. Refinements are possible of course. For example, there is a good argu- 
ment to apply some property taxes to support of the water system in return for meeting fire protection demands. 


Fur- 
thermore, some other services are responsive to the demands of persons working in the city and living outside, but the 
impact is harder to trace. 





When a new development has been 
completed and is occupied, the city 
will begin providing services to that 
area. At that time every city depart- 
ment will undertake a new responsi- 
bility and sooner or later that new 
responsibility will involve additional 
costs for each department. 


In Article II, we showed how city 
departments serving newly developed 
property can measure the additional 
cost involved in servicing that prop- 
erty. To maintain a uniform quality 
of services throughout the city, each 
department must increase, propor- 
tionately and over a period of time, 
its facilities and its manpower in line 
with the new demand. 


Specific consideration was not given 
in that article to the water and sewer 
system, but basically the same condi- 
tions apply. As water lines are ex- 
tended, there is a new demand for 
water. As that demand increases, the 
water supply must be increased; the 
capacity of the purification system 
must be increased; and the system of 
transmission mains and storage tanks 
must be expanded to insure that water 
is distributed throughout the city, 
in the present territory and newly- 
developed territory alike, at the pres- 
sure necessary for domestic service 
and for fire protection. Similarly as 
more wastes run off through the sewer 
lines, the capacity of interceptor and 
trunk sewer lines must be increased 
and the capacity of the sewage dis- 
posal plant must be increased. Based 
on information concerning probable 
extent and location of new develop- 
ment, the water and sewer depart- 
ment can estimate when each part of 
the water and sewer system should 
be expanded and where new facilities 
will be needed. There will be both 
capital costs for new facilities and 
some increase in operating costs as 
new areas under development are giv- 
en service. 


Wthue doce’ ths mmcy Come fate : 


North Carolina cities and towns obtain revenue from. . . 


Property taxes 

Special assessments 

State collected and shared taxes 
Water and sewer service charges 


Miscellaneous sources 


Briefly, then, as new areas are 
served, each city department must be 
prepared to provide services to an 
increased population and area. To 
maintain services at a uniform stand- 
ard, its facilities must be expanded, 
and it must be prepared to handle 
additional continuing demands. 


Revenue Sources Available 
To North Carolina Cities 


It is not necessary to discuss in 
detail here the sources of revenue 
available to North Carolina cities. 
The most important sources are shown 
in Table 1. 

With the exception of water and 
sewer facilities, most functions of city 
government are financed from the 
property tax supplemented by some 
minor sources of revenue. Among 
these revenues are locally-levied taxes 
—poll taxes, automobile license taxes 
and privilege license taxes levied on 
businesses; the municipal share of 
four state-collected taxes—the gaso- 
line tax, beer and wine taxes, utility 
franchise taxes and intangible prop- 
erty taxes; parking meter revenues; 
building permit fees and other regu- 
latory fees; court costs and traffic 
penalties; and other fees and charges. 
In some cities, profits from utility 
systems, principally the electrical dis- 
tribution system, are made available 
to support governmental services 
normally financed by property taxes. 

Property tax revenues represent 80 
to 90% of all municipal tax revenues 
in North Carolina cities and from 50 
to 75% of all General Fund revenues? 
in North Carolina cities and towns. 

Utility systems in North Carolina 
cities—water, sewer, electricity and 
gas—are generally supported from 


3In addition to property taxes, the 
following revenues make up the gen- 
eral fund in North Carolina cities: 
state taxes (city share), license and 
other taxes, non-tax revenues (fees, 
costs, service charges), contributions, 
ABC revenues. 


p= Special 
assessments 








State collected 
and shared taxes 


10! 
Property taxes % 


50% Water and sewer 
service chargee 


Miscellaneous 
sources 


15-20% 





Sources of revenue available to North Carolina’s municipalities. 
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charges made for the services ren- 
dered. As a general rule most cities 
and towns try to operate their utility 
systems on a self-supporting basis, 
although there are exceptions. Some 
cities appropriate money from the 
General Fund to the water and sewer 
fund; some cities meet water and 
sewer deficits from the General Fund; 
some cities appropriate utility profits 
to help pay for General Fund services. 

In addition to these revenues and 
taxes and service charges, many cities 
finance part or all of the cost of im- 
provements benefiting property by as- 
sessing the costs against the abutting 
property owner. Some cities follow 
the statutory procedure whereby prop- 
erty owners pay for these improve- 
ments in installments; some cities re- 
quire payment in cash in advance be- 
fore improvements will be undertaken. 

Finally, and here again we are 
speaking in broadest terms, cities may 
pay for capital improvements in two 
ways—through appropriations from 
annual operating revenues or through 
the issuance of long-term bonds or 
notes, with payment of principal and 
interest on the bonds and notes being 
met from annual operating revenues. 


Are Present Municipal Policies 
Adequate to Finance Growth ? 


The property tax, then, and other 
municipal tax revenues, are generally 
used to meet all expenditures except 
utility expenditures. The problem now 
is to determine whether these funds 
are applied to meet. costs so that 
revenues from newly developed prop- 
erty, supplementing existing revenues, 
will permit expansion of facilities and 
services without necessitating an in- 
crease in taxes levied or utility rates 
charged. We must look separately at 
services supported by the property 
tax and by utility charges. 


Services Supported 
By the Property Tax 


There seems to be no question that 
revenues from newly developed areas 
in or adjacent to North Carolina cit- 
ies are, under certain conditions, suf- 
ficient to meet the cost of services to 
property in such areas. Whether these 
funds will also be sufficient to meet 
the additional cost of services to peo- 
ple in the same city will depend on a 
number of factors discussed below. 


The conditions under which a city 
may expect to break even and have a 
surplus of revenues over expenditures 
in providing basic services to new 
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Will revenue from new utility users, supplementing existing revenues, permit expansion of facilities and services 
without necessitating an increase in taxes levied or utility rates charged? 


residential areas may be discussed in 
terms of the Greensboro study cited 
in Article II. There it was found that 
for new residential subdivisions, the 
city would derive sufficient revenues 
over a period of 20 years to defray 
the city’s share of capital costs and 
to meet all annual operating expendi- 
tures necessary to serve new subdi- 
visions at densities and with home 
sizes typical of the Greensboro com- 
munity. This was possible, however, 
only because Greensboro assessed the 
cost of street paving and curb and 
gutter installation up to $6 per front 
foot. If the city had met the full cost 
of street construction, a deficit rather 
than a surplus would have resulted, 
except in the case of subdivisions with 
very expensive homes. 
Are Benefit Assessments Justified? 
While we are examining a fully 
developed new subdivision, we have a 
good opportunity to raise the question 
of whether assessment is equitable. 
Assuming for the moment that the 
city cannot depend on any other major 
source of revenue other than the prop- 
erty tax, and assuming that no type 
of land use produces property tax 
revenues sufficient to subsidize the 
capital costs of new residential de- 
velopment,* these are the considera- 
tions before the city. 


4 Many people feel that commercial 
areas, particularly the central busi- 
ness district, are a lucrative source of 
“tax profit” to a city because of their 
relatively high assessed valuation. It 
is important to recognize, however, 
that commercial areas in the city, 
particularly its central business dis- 
trict, require more city services and 
more expensive city services than any 
other land use. Thus, while they tend 
to have the highest property valua- 
tion for tax purposes of any land use 
category, these areas do not generally 
contribute sufficient revenue to yield 
a substantial tax profit. The central 
business district and other commer- 


First, there is a demonstrable bene- 
fit to residential property when it is 
located on a paved street, has good 
drainage, and is served with water 
and sewer lines. Even in a sparsely 
settled community this benefit exists. 
The only question in sparsely settled 
areas is whether the cost to the prop- 
erty owner may exceed the dollar val- 
ue of the benefit. In the ordinary 
situation, however, the real estate 
market clearly indicates that these 
services increase the value of the 
property. In general, then, the city 
which meets the cost of street paving 
and curb and gutter installation from 
general city revenues is helping to 
increase the value of a particular 
piece of property at the expense of 
all the taxpayers in the city. 

Furthermore, if a city meets these 
improvement costs entirely from gen- 
eral city revenues (rather than shares 
them with or passes them on to the 
property owner directly benefited), 
either from annual appropriations or 
through bond issues, expenditures in 
the newly developed area in most 
cases will exceed revenues, even when 
the capital costs are amortized over a 
period of as much as 20 years. Thus, 
in a period of population growth and 
property development, that city will 
either have to increase its property 
tax rate gradually over a period of 
years to meet that deficit, or it will 
have to divert funds from such proj- 
ects as major street construction, 
traffic control or better police and fire 
protection in order to finance these 
local improvement costs. This policy, 





cial uses generally pay their way, and 
a little more, for services provided to 
them, but they are not subsidizing 
sound residential development in 
North Carolina communities. The 
same general statement frequently has 
application with respect to industrial 
land uses. 


too, would be unfair to all the prop- 
erty owners in the city. 

It is readily acknowledged that these 
improvements are of some value to the 
city as a whole. Areas served with 
paved streets are more attractive and 
have more stable property values than 
areas served with dirt streets and 
inadequate drainage. Maintenance 
costs may well be lower where streets 
are paved and the area is adequately 
drained. Streets that are too narrow 
can neither adequately accommodate 
traffic nor do they contribute to an 
attractive residential area. Thus the 
city should not avoid the issue of 
costs by lowering subdivision stand- 
ards. 

Some objection is made to the use 
of benefit assessments on the ground 
that they constitute an additional cost 
burden which will discourage moderate 
income families from building or pur- 
chasing homes. This argument is no 
longer as strong as it once was. Today 
the cost of these improvements is in- 
cluded in the financing plan for new 
housing, and housing developers in- 
stall the improvements before lot or 
house is sold to the purchaser. The 
city is paid in cash and its risk is 
eliminated; the payments are included 
in the homeowner’s purchase price 
and mortgage, and he meets the cost 
over a long period of years. 

How much of the cost of streets, 
curb and gutter and drainage should 
be charged to benefited property own- 
ers is a question to be faced in each 
separate community. In arriving at 
a decision, it is important for the city 
to recognize the general value of such 
improvements to the community at 
large. At the very minimum, however, 
it would seem fair and equitable to 
fix the amount assessed high enough 
to insure that all costs to service 
property (including both annual costs 
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and capital improvements amortized 
over a reasonable period) will be met 
by tax revenues and assessments from 
the property served. Provision should 
be made so that the city will have 
authority to make necessary improve- 
ments in areas where the city council 
is convinced that property owners 
cannot meet assessment costs.5 


All the discussion thus far has con- 
cerned fully developed, new subdi- 
visions. What about the more usual 
situation where a large suburban area 
surrounding a city includes some 
fully developed subdivisions, spotty 
commercial and industrial develop- 
ment and much land that is either 
vacant or very sparsely settled? How 
far can the city extend services sup- 
ported from the General Fund and 
how much land can be served in a 
period of new gowth? 


How Far Can the City Extend 
Services? 


If we look at subdivisions alone, 
based on the data analyzed in the 
study cited in Aticle II, it would seem 
that a city could extend its services 
only to those areas 60% or more de- 
veloped for residential or other urban 
uses. In actual practice General Fund 
services can be provided to much 
larger and more sparsely populated 
areas. There are several reasons. 

The first reason is that some facili- 
ties have already been installed. High- 


5A recent Institute survey of 
assessment policies in North Caro- 
lina cities having a population of 
10,000 or more reveals a definite trend 
toward assessing street and drainage 
costs. (See Warren J. Wicker, “Fi- 
nancing Improvements in N. C. Cities 
Over 10,000.” PoPULAR GOVERNMENT, 
v. 22, no. 8, May 1956, pp. 8-12, 15.) 
Smaller cities are not so uniform in 
assessing improvements costs. Already 
some of these cities have assumed a 
heavy obligation for street improve- 
ment under their existing policies 
which may prove to be an impossible 
burden in the future. 


ways, secondary roads, and occasion- 
ally residential streets have already 
been built in parts of the area to 
which a city may just be beginning 
to extend services following annexa- 
tion; to the extent that this is the 
case, the cost of improvements to the 
city will be reduced. 

What is more important is that 
the inclusion of a reasonably large 
amount of vacant and undeveloped 
land within the area served by the 
city will not appreciably increase the 
cost of General Fund services, par- 
ticularly since the streets reaching 
from the city across vacant land to 
new subdivisions are usually state 
highways, built and maintained by 
the state. Costs for police and fire 
protection, residential streets, drain- 
age and garbege collection depend 
largely on the density of residential 
development at the point where ser- 
vices are actually. provided. In a 
sparsely settled area, streets and 
drainage will not be installed until 
the property owners petition for these 
improvements. So long as development 
is sparse, these improvements may 
not be necessary. 

Of course, the inclusion of unde- 
veloped area will eventually become 
a limiting factor on the feasibility 
of police and fire protection and gar- 
bage collection. There is a physical 
limit to the area which a police patrol 
can cover, or a fire station can effec- 
tively serve under prevailing stand- 
ards or a garbage truck can effectively 
serve. 

One other factor is important. Out- 
lying commercial and industrial areas, 
if they are soundly developed, are less 
expensive to serve than if they are 
concentrated as they are in the aver- 
age central business district. 

The amount of land which a city 
can effectively provide with General 
Fund services will depend, then, on 
the nature of the area and the man- 
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ner in which land is being developed. 
Neither the city nor the developer can 
afford to extend street and drainage 
facilities throughout a large tract of 
land if the lots within that tract are 
not going to be sold in a relatively 
short period of time. Rather, the pre- 
vailing pattern is for developers to 
open and develop step-by-step small 
portions of a larger tract. 


Another limiting factor may well 
be the character and quality of exist- 
ing development when services are 
first made available. If the area has 
grown up in small lots with an in- 
adequate street pattern, inadequate 
street width, no building regulations, 
and inadequate septic tanks, the city 
may have to meet additional costs to 
remedy these mistakes. Similarly, if 
an area has an indiscriminate mixture 
of land uses—residences scattered 
among a variety of low-grade com- 
mercial and industrial properties— 
the cost of serving that area will be 
higher than if the land uses had been 
separated into logical groupings at 
the time development took place. 
Where mixed development is found, 
the entire area must be provided with 
the more intensive services required 
in commercial and industrial areas. 

Information, gathered in a study 
prior to extension of services, will 
define the actual extent of the area 
which can be efficiently served. Sev- 
eral recent annexation studies in 
North Carolina cities substantiate the 
conclusion, however, that General 
Fund services can be economically 
provided to large sparsely-settled sub- 
urban areas. From the point of view 
of the city, it is desirable to do this 
since the city can then encourage and 
help control further sound develop- 
ment of this vacant or sparsely- 
developed land. 


In Greensboro, for example, it was 
found that the city could more than 





North Carolina cities can afford to extend General Fund services to soundly developed residential areas. 
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COSTS OF SERVICES 
TO PROPERTY 


Municipal revenues meet the costs of “services to property” and community-wide “services to people.” 


double its present size without neces- 
sitating any increase in its tax rate, 
any change in the level of services 
provided or any delay in extending 
General Fund services (with the ex- 
ception of that aspect of fire fighting 
which is dependent on water mains). 
A similar conclusion was reached in 
Winston-Salem where a large annexa- 
tion has already been carried out. The 
result would seem to hold good for 
any North Carolina city where a 
sound property assessment system is 
in effect, where the major cost of 
local improvements is assessed against 
property owners, and where the city 
government is efficiently managed. 
Situations Where Financial Policies 
Are Not Conducive to Expansion 


There are at least three situations 
in North Carolina cities where ex- 
pansion of municipal services sup- 
ported from the General Fund cannot 
be readily undertaken. 

(1) In cities where property tax 
values have been fixed at a very low 
ratio as compared to market value, 
the maximum property tax rate is 
presently levied, and the local ad- 
ministrations are already experienc- 
ing difficulty in financing an adequate 
level of services within their existing 
corporate boundaries, it is probable, 
that (even with full use of special 
assessments for constructing streets 
and other improvements) revenues 
from newly developed areas will not 
be sufficient to meet the additional 
cost of city services. 


(2) In other cities one or another 
type of property may be valued dis- 
proportionately. Perhaps commercial 
property is improperly valued higher 
than residential property; perhaps a 
particular type of property, such as 
stored tobacco, represents an unusu- 
ally large percentage of the total val- 
uation. In such situations, residential 
property values may be too low and 
revenues from new residential areas 
will not be sufficient to meet the ad- 
ditional cost of city services. 


(3) Finally, in a number of North 
Carolina cities, profits from the elec- 
tric distribution systems are used to 
supplement the General Fund, and 
property tax rates are corresponding- 
ly reduced. Very often the city sells 
electricity to a partially-developed 
outside area. If such a city begins to 
service an area from which it is al- 
ready deriving electrical revenues, 
property tax revenues from the newly 
served properties may not be sufficient 
to meet the additional cost of ser- 
vices. The reason, obviously, is that 
property tax rates have been lowered 
because electrical profits are available, 
and at present property owners in 
the city are enjoying an advantage 
therefrom. In such a city, property 
tax rates will have to be increased 
to permit extension of city services. 


Adequacy of the Property Tax for 
Financing “Services to the 
Community” 


Services to property are not the 
only services which the city must 
support. Cities must build and widen 
many arterial streets that are not 
part of the state highway sysem; 
they must contribute right-of-way to 
state highways; they must support 
recreation and library programs; they 
must meet traffic engineering ex- 
penses; they must build city-wide 
drainage facilities. These and other 
city services can logically be and are 
supported from the property tax and 
other municipal taxes and general 
fund revenues. To the extent that 
these services benefit all property 
owners and residents of the city, this 
is a logical use of property taxes, for 
the property tax has been tradition- 
ally thought of as a tax based on 
ability to pay rather than a tax based 
on benefits received. 

However, to the extent that the 
property tax, levied on properties 
within the city, supports services that 
benefit the whole urban area, ques- 
tions as to fairness arise. This is no 
small matter. The bill for these ser- 


vices is increasing, along with sub- 
urban growth, and demands for such 
services are growing. Most cities rec- 
ognize the importance of all of these 
services to the well-being of the whole 
metropolitan area, but there is the 
ever-pressing question of revenue to 
pay for them. Should not the tax base 
be widened to include some sort of 
contribution from people using these 
services, whether they live inside or 
outside the city? 

But, the counter question always 
comes, how about the contribution of 
suburban residents, who work in the 
city, to the profits of the city’s 
merchants? Taxes on these profits 
certainly go to pay part of the bill. 
To some extent this is true, but it 
is evident that one class of property 
owners has not been considered. The 
in-city residential property owner 
suffers this injustice—that he gets 
no substantial benefit from these out- 
side dollars even while he pays heavier 
taxes for the benefit of the outside 
residents who use city facilities. 
Alternative Revenue Sources for 
Financing Community-wide Services 


Some other tax source, supplement- 
ary to the property tax, which reaches 
all the people using these major city 
facilities would be more equitable. 
For the sake of growing cities in 
North Carolina, some adjustment 
should be devised before the demand 
and the dollars needed to meet the 
demand grow so large that the finan- 
cial status of city governments is 
imperiled. The North Carolina Tax 
Study Commission, recognizing in 
particular the need for alleviating 
traffic congestion in our largest cities, 
recommended two additional sources 
of revenue to help meet this problem. 
One was an increase in the city- 
levied motor vehicle tax from $1 to 
$10 per year; the other was authority 
for cities to levy a tax of up to $10 
per year on persons working in the 
city and earning salaries, wages, fees, 
commissions and gratuities in excess 
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of $2000 per year, for the privilege 
of engaging in their occupations. 

This is not to say that these are 
the best sources of revenue to grant 
to cities. The automobile tax will con- 
inue to fall on residents of the city, 
although it has the advantage of 
shifting some of the cost of major 
street construction and traffic control 
from propery owners to automobile 
users. The occupation tax is a limited 
form of the so-called payrolls tax and 
even though the worker living in the 
city would be liable for the tax, his 
property tax would probably be de- 
creased somewhat—or at least not be 
increased. 


There are other possibilities. Many 
large cities facing this problem have 
secured authority to levy flat-rate in- 
come taxes and sales taxes. In a state 
where these taxes are levied at the 
state level, there is an obvious dis- 
advantage in duplicating them at the 
local level. Another possibility is re- 
vision of the gasoline tax formula as 
it affects municipalities, with an ad- 
ditional grant being made available 
to cities experiencing the greatest 
need. Still another possibility is a 
system of block grants from the state 
to cities similar to the system used in 
the state of New York. 


The purpose here is not to say what 
revenue sources should be made avail- 
able to cities. Rather, it is to point 
out that the existing tax structure is 
not fair insofar as it imposes a bur- 
den on the city property owner, par- 
ticularly the residential property 
owner, to meet service demands gen- 
erated by non-residents of the city. 


Services Supported by Utility 
Charges 


Most water and sewer systems in 
North Carolina cities are theoretically 
set up on a self-supporting basis. As 
# practical matter, many cities do not 
raise sufficient revenue from their 
water and sewer systems to pay all 
costs which these facilities generate. 


Water rates are generally so de- 
vised that the cost of operating the 
system, plus the cost of meeting 
principal and interest payments on 
bonds issued to build the system, is 
met from rates charged users of 
water. Some cities, in establishing 
the rate structure, allocate the cost 
of the distribution system to the prin- 
cipal types of users. Thus a relatively 
higher rate is charged residential and 
small commercia! users on the theory 
that most of the cost of the distribu- 


tion system is incurred to make water 
available to these small users. Most 
cities have a minimum charge and 
have a bracketed schedule such that 
large users pay a smaller rate for 
each unit of water used than do 
smaller consumers. This is justified on 
the basis that, as in any production 
system, the more units that are pro- 
duced, the smaller is the cost per 
unit produced. 

As of the time that a water rate 
system is adopted in a city, the reve- 
nues produced will presumably pay 
for operating costs and for debt ser- 
vice. As bonds are progressively re- 
tired ‘additional funds will become 
available for extension of the system. 
Similarly as demand increases and as 
new customers are added, additional 
revenues will be provided. A portion 
of these revenues will be needed to 
pay increased operating costs. The re- 
mainder will not be needed to meet 
debt service already incurred, but 
may be applied to meeting the cost of 
expanding the entire system. Some of 
the remainder must be applied for 
expansion of the water supply and 
purification system; some of it must 
be used for new transmission mains 
to insure that extensions of water 
mains into newly developed land will 
be carrying water at the necessary 
pressure for domestic and fire pro- 
tection uses. 

Thus far, typical utility financing 
generally applicable to all cities has 
been stated. Some variation exists 
with respect to financing local distri- 
bution mains (six inches, average 
size). 

Some cities assess part or all of 
the cost of such local distribution 
lines against abutting property own- 
ers on the grounds that the service is 
primarily of benefit to the property 
served. Such assessments may be col- 
lected either on the basis of cash in 
advance or in a series of installments. 

On the other hand, some cities 
adopt the so-called “utility” plan of 
financing, borrowed from private 
utilities, and pay for part or all of 
the extension of local distribution 
lines. This may be done either on a 
basis of (1) a stated number of dol- 
lars per new connection, (2) a stat- 
ed number of feet of new pipe per 
new connection, or (3) the property 
owner paying the full cost of exten- 
sion and receiving a rebate of part or 
all that cost from revenues produced 
for a period of years following con- 
nection. 

Both of these systems result in the 
property served paying a portion of 
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the cost of these distribution lines. 
Under the utility system, part of the 
cost may be shared by all water users, 
particularly if the city installs more 
pipe than the new connection will pay 
back in revenue over a reasonable 
period of time. Urder the assessment 
system, the cost still may be shared 
by all users if assessment costs per 
foot are not regularly checked and 
increased as cost of installation in- 
creases. 

The two systems may be compared 
very briefly: 

(1) The utility system will result, 
comparatively speaking, in higher 


- rates than where the assessment sys- 


tem is used, because the rates must 
produce sufficient revenue to pay for 
the new line extensions. 

(2) The utility system cannot satis- 
factorily protect individual property 
owners in cases where developers in- 
stall all lines. If the developer in- 
stalls all lines, the cost of installation 
will normally be included in the total 
cost of development for computing 
the cost of each lot. Thus the person 
purchasing the property will pay for 
the cost of water line installation 
when he buys a lot. The rebates, how- 
ever, will go to the developer as the 
lots are sold and connections are 
made, and in many cases the developer 
will be paid twice for the same line— 
in the cost of the lot and in the re- 
bate. 

(3) For individuals, in particular, 
the utility system may encourage 
connection to the water system by 
definitely assuring some help to the 
property owner or some return on 
his investment. Many persons would 
rather pay higher water rates and 
recover part of the cost of installa- 
tion than pay for the lines outright 
through assessment and pay a lesser 
rate. As a matter of fact, even cities 
which assess the cost of utility lines 
pay a portion of the total cost of in- 
stallation. 


(4) The assessment plan may be 
simpler for the city to administer and 
finance. 


In any event, the solvency of any 
water system, when extension of that 
system is considered, depends on the 
ability of the system to produce reve- 
nues sufficient for expanding the en- 
tire system as more lines are extend- 
ed, more consumers are connected, 
and demand increases. 


Financing of the sewer system 
through sewer charges is similar to 
the water system. Sewer charges 
must be sufficient to meet operating 
costs and debt service costs. As the 
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system is enlarged, sufficient revenue 
must be produced to extend intercep- 
tor and trunk outfalls and increase 
the capacity of the sewage disposal 
plant. 

In terms of growth, however, there 
are limitations on expansion of the 
water and sewer system that are not 
encountered in expansion of general 
fund services. In most cases, water 
and sewer system costs will be more 
of a limiting factor on the geographi- 
cal extension of all city services than 
the cost of extending general fund 
services. There are two main reasons 
for this: 


(1) There is less flexibility in the 
water and sewer system. If a neigh- 
borhood far from other development 
is to be served, expensive feeder 
mains and interceptor sewers must 
still be installed. Furthermore, good 
management requires that mains of 
sufficient size be installed to handle 
future growth in the intervening 
area. When labor costs are high, and 
when development trends are definite, 
it is poor economy to extend water 
through a four or six-inch main that 
will have to be replaced in a short 
number of years. Thus vacant land is 
an important factor in extension of 
utilities, whereas it is not in the ex- 
tension of General Fund services. 

(2) Topographic considerations are 
also important. Water lines can move 
out more or less in keeping with de- 
velopment, but sewers must follow 
drainage lines. A new development 
may be a relatively short distance 
from existing city sewer lines but 
either be in a completely different 
drainage area or require a very long 
outfall line to drain into existing 
sewer lines. In such a case either new 
sewage disposal facilities or a pump- 
ing system to reach existing disposal 
facilities may be necessary. 

To sum up, then, the same general 
conditions apply to the expansion of 
General Fund services and water and 
sewer services to newly developed 
land. For stable growth, the city 
must, at one and the same time, ex- 
tend services to property under de- 
velopment and expand the facilities 
and manpower making those services 
available so that the quality of serv- 
ice to existing users is not. reduced. 
The larger capital costs involved limit 
the speed with which a city may ex- 
tend water and sewer services as 
compared to general fund services. 
The expense of these facilities makes 
it desirable that new development be 
centered in and around areas served 
by the water and sewer system. 


Prerequisites to a Sound 
Financial Plan 


There are at least three prerequi- 
sites to adoption of a financial plan 
designed to help the city grow in a 
sound manner. These are: 

(1) A planning program in the 
community so that the city govern- 
ment will have some concrete idea of 
what growth potentialities are. Spe- 
cifically, how much population growth 
can be anticipated? What are the 
logical locations for residential, com- 
mercial and industrial development? 
What will this growth require of the 
city in terms of additional water 
supply, additional purification facili- 
ties, new fire stations, new major 
streets, etc.? When will these new 
facilities be needed? 

(2) Adoption of subdivision and 
special assessment policies that speci- 
fy the improvements required by the 
city as new land is developed and fix 
financial responsibility for installing 
these improvements on the land. 
Assessment policies should not be 
fixed until financial studies are made 
to determine what portion of the cost 
should be borne by developers or 
property owners. As a general rule, 
however, the taxpayers in the city 
should not have to bear the ultimate 
cost of these improvements. 

(3) Adoption of a capital budget 
in which the capital improvements, 
necessary as the city grows, are 
planned in advance. The improve- 
ments needed must be planned with 
an eye to revenues available now or 
in the foreseeable future. Once adopt- 
ed, the capital budget should be re- 
vised every year on the basis of 
changes in the community affecting 
the need for capital facilities. 


Obstacles to Sound Financial 


Planning 
Even if all these prerequisites are 
met, some cities will not be able to 
adopt a financial plan that will per- 
mit orderly extension of municipal 
services when and where they may be 
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needed. There are obstacles that will 
be briefly noted. 

(1) Not enough cities have the plan- 
ning assistance necessary to collect 
and analyze the information neces- 
sary to plan for growth in the urban 
area. Without such information, and 
without a realization of responsibility 
for growth on the part of the city, no 
sound financial planning can be 
undertaken.® Financial policies that 
may be adequate for land now within 
the city limits may be unsound if 
they are applied to newly developing 
territory. For example, the city which 
is now making in-city street or water 
and sewer improvements at its own 
expense probably will find it finan- 
cially impossible to pay for such im- 
provements in large new areas now 
developing on the outskirts of the city. 
In order for the city to extend serv- 
ices to these areas, the city will have 
to amend its financial policies or float 
a large bond issue. The decision may 
be made to withhold services. Such a 
decision could result in substandard 
development in unincorporated areas 
adjacent to the city boundaries, thus 
creating problems for the future. 

(2) North Carolina’s municipal tax 
structure offers no relief to the city 
meeting large expenditures in pro- 
viding community-wide services to 
its metropolitan area short of whole- 
sale annexation. This is not always 
a satisfactory answer. Some addi- 
tional tax source should be made 


6 House Bill no. 400, now pending 
in the N. C. General Assembly, would 
authorize the creation within the De- 
partment of Conservation and De- 
velopment of a division of community 
planning. Among the duties of the 
proposed division would be to provide 
planning assistance to communities 
and to receive and expend federal 
and other funds to provide for such 
assistance. Communities of under 
25,000 population, particularly, stand 
to benefit from planning assistance 
financed in large part from federal 
grants. If this legislation is enacted, 
small communities, where physical 
and fiscal planning is needed, will be 
ae for guidance and financial 
aid. 





An additional tax source should be provided to aid North Carolina cities 
in financing metropolitan-wide services such as major streets (that may not be 


part of the state highway system). 
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available to cities so that the burden 
of these metropolitan, area-wide ex- 
penditures (up to 30% in the larger 
cities) can be shared by all those re- 
ceiving substantial benefits and so 
that some relief can be given to the 
owners of residential property in the 
city. There is no logical reason why 
these property owners should shoulder 
major responsibility for services 
which affect the whole metropolitan 
area. 


(3) Procedures for extending city 
limits in North Carolina are not suf- 
ficiently flexible to permit cities to 
plan effectively for expansion of such 
facilities as the water and sewer sys- 
tem. From the point of view of en- 
gineering design, it is not practical 
to extend such systems in a piece- 
meal fashion, unless the extensions 
can be fitted into an overall plan. It 
is not sensible to extend two-inch 
mains to provide water service alone 
if these mains will eventually have 
to be replaced by six-inch mains to 
provide adequate fire protection. It is 
economically unsound to extend a six- 
inch main outside the city if en- 
gineers know that a 12-inch main will 
be required to provide adequate water 
pressure and supply to that area in 
the future. Yet, the city cannot plan 
system-wide expansions if some of 
the land where these expansions are 
necessary is outside its jurisdiction. On 
the other hand the following situation 
is possible. From a planning stand- 
point, improvements located on unde- 
veloped land may be desirable for 
such purposes as construction of new 
sewer outfalls. At the same time 
property owners in that territory may 
not want to come into the city, even 
though these improvements are avail- 
able, because their land is not in im- 
mediate need of municipal services. A 
fair solution which balances the in- 
terests of the city, in making im- 
provements for the benefit of the 
entire urban community, and the in- 
terests of individual property owners, 
who do not at the present time want 
to come into the city, is long overdue 
in North Carolina. The next article 
in this series will examine this ques- 
tion. 


Underlying many of these ob- 
stacles to sound financial planning is 
a basic lack of understanding, on the 
part of city and suburban residents 
alike, of the problems faced by the 
growing metropolitan area and of 
the relationship that city services 
have to sound economic and political 
development of the entire metropolitan 
area. No satisfactory solution to the 


tax and boundary problems, now so 
keenly felt by city governments, will 
be reached until this lack of under- 
standing is remedied. This can be 
done. One suggestion for overcoming 
this mutual lack of understanding 
follows. 





Clearinghouse 
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Personnel Notes 


L. Page Benton, Jr., a native of 
Evergreen, has been named city man- 
ager of Goldsboro to succeed Col. 
Zeno G. Hollowell who retired March 
1 because of his health. Mr. Benton 
came to Goldsboro as assistant city 
engineer after graduating from N. C. 
State College in 1955. He became as- 
sistant city manager last year. 

* ox * 

Mason Page Thomas, Jr., a former 
member of the Gaston County Wel- 
fare Department, has succeeded Rob- 
ert William Kirby as solicitor of the 
domestic relations division and coun- 
selor of the juvenile division of the 
Gaston County Domestic Relations 
and Juvenile Court. Mr. Kirby had 
held this post for two years prior to 
his recent resignation. 

* * oe 

Mrs. Elizabeth DeKay Johnson of 
Raleigh has been appointed to the 
newly created post of employer rela- 
tions supervisor with the Employment 
Security Commission. Her job will be 
to seek closer cooperation among em- 
ployers and local ESC officers around 
the state in order to further promote 
the job placement phase of the com- 
mission’s program. 

* * * 

Arthur R. England has been select- 
ed to fill the newly-created position of 
manager of Gaston County, begin- 
ning May 1. He will have charge of 
county-employed personnel and will 
coordinate the work of all depart- 
ments, reporting directly to the com- 
missioners. Mr. England is now city 
manager of Princeton, W. Va., and 
was formely city manager of Graham 
and assistant city manager of Dur- 
ham. 

* * * 


E. W. Gupton, after more than 40 
years as a law enforcement officer 
and nearly 31 years with the Rocky 
Mount Police Department, has re- 
signed. He joined the Rocky Mount 
force in 1926 and has served under 
three chiefs of police in the period 
since then. 
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W. Cleve Davis, chairman of the 
Mecklenburg County Board of Elec- 
tions, died at his home in Charlotte 
on February 19. He was a former 
member of the city Civil Service Com- 
mission, former recorder pro tem of 
the Mecklenburg County Recorder’s 
Court, and past president of the 
Mecklenburg Bar Association. 

co a * 

A. B. Wooten, chief of police of 
Statonsburg for the past 14 years, 
has resigned from that post to accept 
a similar position in Bailey. 

as ok o* 

Keith Howard has resigned as may- 
or of Cornelius to become acting post- 
master, and Mayor Pro Tem B. S. 
Sherrill has been named to succeed 
him. 

* * ~ 

Edwin Hartshorn has been named 
mayor of Biltmore Forest io fill the 
vacancy created by the death of May- 
or Sheldon Leavitt in December. Mr. 
Hartshorn has been a town commis- 
sioner for 18 years. 


* * * 


Notes From Here and There 


Bartlesville, Okla., police are of- 
fering reduced rates on traffic tickets. 
A parking meter has been installed 
inside police headquarters. If a mo- 
torist gets a parking ticket, he can 
settle it cheaply by getting to head- 
quarters within 45 minutes and de- 
positing a nickel in the meter. If he 
doesn’t, it costs a dollar. 

ok * OK 


The women win! The city engineer- 
ing department of Miami, Fla., has 
given in to women’s fashions. They 
have ordered 500 new manhole covers 
with holes too smail to catch the heels 
of women’s shoes. Holes in the new 
covers will be 5/8 inch across; the 
old ones were one inch in diameter. 
The decision to buy them came “on 
the heels” of a lawsuit brought by a 
woman who caught hers in one of the 
old style covers. 

* oa * 


If anyone wants to live in Federals- 
burg, Md., or set up an office there, 
he had better have his feet on the 
ground. Wheels are outlawed. The 
mayor and council have passed an 
ordinance, which is now in effect, 
making it unlawful for anyone to live 
in a trailer or structure built so that 
it can be equipped with wheels and 
readily moved. Those now on wheels 
have six months to start rolling out 
of town. 
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The North Carolina Annexation Story, 1947-57 


There has been a tremendous in- 
crease in population in, and particu- 
larly around, our cities since the close 
of World War II. This phenomenal, 
new urban development has naturally 
led to a great interest in annexation. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
that almost all North Carolina cities 
—large, medium-sized, and small— 
have been annexing or talking an- 
nexation during the last ten years. 
The survey that will be presented in 
this article, although it is by no means 
complete,! will give some idea of an- 
nexation activities in North Carolina 
during the 1947-1957 period. As part 
of this story we shall report on the 
procedures employed in bringing these 
annexations about. 

It will be recalled that up until 1947 
annexations took place only by legis- 
lative act. In that year, however, the 
General Assembly passed a statute 
setting up a procedure whereby cities 
and towns could annex adjoining and 
contiguous land.2 The hope was ex- 
pressed, at that time, that this action 
would eliminate many requests for 
special laws extending city limits. The 
extent to which that hope has been 
realized will be described here. 

The Institute survey uncovered an- 
nexation actions in 65 of our 87 cities 
having 2,500 or more population. In 
addition, some 53 small communities, 
whose population was less than 2,500 
at the time of the 1950 census, an- 
nexed additional territory during the 
1947-1957 period. This article will only 
look at the 65 larger cities in which 
annexation took place. For a manage- 
able discussion these cities have been 
broken down into five size groups: 
(1) cities of 2,500-5,000; (2) cities 
of 5,000-10,000; (3) cities of 10,000- 
25,000; (4) cities of 25,000-50,000; 
and (5) cities of 50,000 or more popu- 


1. This article is based on an exami- 
nation of newspaper clippings related 
to annexation, General Assembly ac- 
tion, and the annual survey conducted 
since 1948 by the League of Munici- 
palities for the Municipal Yearbook 
of the International City Managers’ 
Association. These sources cannot pro- 
vide the complete story. Every week, 
in one community or another, small 
parcels of land have been and are 
being annexed under the general law 
without publicity or fanfare. Many 
of these “quiet annexations” have un- 
doubtedly escaped our attention. 

2. G.S. 160-445 through 160-453. 


By RutH L. MAcg, 
Staff Member, Institute of Government 


lation. In assigning cities to these 
categories, 1950 census data have been 
employed. 


Annexations in Cities of 
2,500-5,000 


According to the 1950 census there 
are 34 cities in North Carolina with- 
in this population range. Our data 
show annexation actions in these 20 
towns: Beaufort, Clinton, Edenton, 
Forest City, Jacksonville, Leaksville, 
Mount Olive, North Wilkesboro, Plym- 
outh, Rockingham, Roxboro, Ruther- 
fordton, Scotland Neck, Selma, Siler 
City, Southern Pines, Spindale, Val- 
dese, Whiteville and Williamston. 


In 10 of the 18 annexations actual- 
ly effected, extension of the corporate 
limits resulted from special legisla- 
tive acts. Of the other eight actions, 
which took place under the general 
law, we know that in four cases an- 
nexation followed a vote in the area 
to be annexed, in three cases an- 
nexations were effected through coun- 
cil action, and in one case specific in- 
formation as to the procedure fol- 
lowed is not available. 


Special Comment 


In most cases these annexations in- 
volved relatively small areas or sub- 
divisions containing a small popula- 
tion. However, Clinton (a community 
of 4,414 in 1950), in its first annexa- 
tion since 1913, nearly doubled its 
population when a 1953 special act 
brought between 2,500 and 3,000 in- 
habitants into the town. Forest City 
(1950 population, 4,971), in its first 
annexation action since 1901, took in 
three-fourths of a square mile of ter- 
ritory containing a population of 700 
to 800 people, following a favorable 
vote in 1953 by residents of the area 
concerned. Leakesville took in four 
new areas, containing a total popula- 
tion of 1,200, following a favorable 
1953 vote. Rockingham, in a 1955 an- 
nexation, added 750 people—and in 
January of this year brought in, by 
vote, areas north and south of town 
containing 1,200 people. Siler City is 
currently considering its first annexa- 
tion since the middle 40’s, when three 
blocks surrounding Chatham Hospital 
were taken into the city. The only 
other annexation in the city’s 70-year 
history was when the city cemetery 


was taken in. The area to be annexed 
is east and south and includes 114 
homes or business firms now purchas- 
ing water from the city. It is esti- 
mated that this area contains approxi- 
mately 500 persons. Williamston, by 
council action, annexed in 1955 a 
“large area.” 


Annexations in Cities of 
5 ,000-10,000 


We found reports of annexation ac- 
tion in 17 of the 23 cities in this group. 
These cities are Chapel Hill, Dunn, 
Graham, Laurinburg, Lenoir, Lumber- 
ton, Mooresville, Morehead City, Mor- 
ganton, Mount Airy, Newton, Oxford, 
Roanoke Rapids, Smithfield, Tarboro, 
Washington and Waynesville. Of the 
45 separate annexations carried out 
in these cities, 16 were effected by 
action of the General Assembly, and 
the remaining 29 under the general 
law. Of these 29 general law actions, 
we have detailed information for 15. 
In only three of these 15 cases was a 
vote in the area to be annexed neces- 
sary. 

Special Comment 


Once again we find that most of 
these annexations involved relatively 
small parcels of land and few fringe 
residences. Substantial extensions 
were made, however, in Chapel Hill, 
Lumberton, Mount Airy and Roanoke 
Rapids. It should also be noted that 
a substantial annexation was consid- 
ered in Mooresville, but rejected fol- 
lowing a special study and report and 
a resulting negative recommendation 
by the planning board. 


Chapel Hill is one of the few com- 
munities in the state which has had 
an annexation policy and program 
since 1950. These were devised follow- 
ing unsuccessful annexation efforts in 
the 40’s. The town board recognized 
that these failures were due largely 
to its inability to supply basic infor- 
mation when questions were raised by 
residents of the areas proposed for 
annexation. The board was thus force- 
fully made aware of the necessity and 
desirability of analyzing the annexa- 
tion question thoroughly before mov- 
ing on to action. Chapel Hill’s annexa- 
tion policy and program, which grew 
out of a comprehensive study by the 
town manager and auditor, have been 
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highly successful.3 This is evidenced 
in part by the fact that the town has 
added according to schedule 280 acres 
(population, 355) in 1950, 66 acres 
(population, 200) in 1951, and an 
additional 1,075 acres (population, 
2,440) in 1956. The 1950 and 1951 
annexations were brought about by 
ordinance with no opposition from the 
area residents. There were three sep- 
arate annexations in 1956. The major 
one followed a vote by the residents 
of the area annexed, and the minor 
ones were by action of the board of 
aldermen. 


The major extension of Lumberton’s 
city limits, in which East Lumberton, 
North Lumberton and a large adjoin- 
ing residential area were annexed, 
took place following a successful elec- 
tion in January, 1955. This action, 
which added about 4,000 new citizens 
and increased the town area by about 
25%, terminated some 20 months of 
effort by the city council and in- 
terested citizens. Several areas pro- 
posed for annexation, where opposi- 
tion was strong, were not included in 
the final successful annexation. 


In two other major annexations, 
Mount Airy in 1949 took in almost a 
half square mile of additional terri- 
tory, with a population of 600, and 
Roanoke Rapids in 1955 gained be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000 new residents 
as a result of a successful, special 
extension election. This was the first 
such action in Roanoke Rapids in 24 
years. 


Annexation in Cities of 
10,000-25,000 


At least 18 of the 20 cities in this 
group annexed territories during the 
last decade. Conspicuously absent, at 
least so far as our information shows, 
are Reidsville and Shelby. The 18 
annexing cities are: Albemarle, Burl- 
ington, Concord, Elizabeth City, Gas- 
tonia, Goldsboro, Greenville, Hender- 
son, Hickory, Kinston, Lexington, 
Monroe, New Bern, Salisbury, San- 
ford, Statesville, Thomasville and 
Wilson. 

Of the 52 separate annexation ac- 
tions that took place in these cities, 
37 were effected under the general law, 
and 15 by action of the General As- 
sembly. Details are available for 10 
of the general law actions. Eight 


3. For a complete description of the 
Chapel Hill program, see George H. 
Esser, Jr., “Chapel Hill—A Program 
for Annexation,” PoPULAR GOVERN- 
MENT, v. 18, no. 5, January, 1952, 
pp. 5-11, 16-17. 


were by ordinance and two followed 
successful elections in the annexed 
areas. 


Special Comment 


Once more the story is largely one 
of small and frequent additions. Con- 
cord, however, annexed more than 
half a square mile of territory in 
1948, adding 1,000 new citizens. Eliza- 
beth City added approximately a 
square mile of territory and brought 
in 1,500 citizens in 1953. Gastonia in 
several large annexations (in addi- 
tion to numerous small ones) has add- 
ed appreciably to its size. In 1950, 
by annexing over a square mile of 
territory, it brought an additional 
5,500 people within its borders. An- 
nexation actions following successful 
elections in 1955 brought about 8,000 
new citizens into Gastonia and more 
than two square miles of additional 
territory. After more than 100 years 
during which its city limits remained 
unchanged, the town of Henderson in 
1949 annexed West Henderson and 
several small sections east of the city, 
as a result of a favorable election. 
Two thousand citizens were added to 
Henderson’s population by this action. 
Still another attempt at large-scale 
expansion of the city limits was voted 
down in 1955. This annexation would 
have taken in North and South Hen- 
derson and added 4,000 to the city’s 
population. 


A recent all-out effort at large-scale 
annexation of areas adjacent to Hick- 
ory was voted down 1770 to 1003 by 
residents of the areas to be annexed. 
This annexation would have more than 
doubled the area within the city’s 
corporate limits and boosted its popu- 
lation to an estimated 25,000. The 
February, 1957 election climaxed many 
months of spirited campaigning on 
the part of groups favoring and op- 
posing the action. Both groups were 
well organized, the proponents being 
led by the Hickory Development As- 
sociation, among others, and opponents 
by the Right to Vote Committee Op- 
posed to Annexation. Brochures were 
issued by both organizations. 


In sther actions, Kinston in 1955 
annexed two large suburban areas, 
Green Acres and Green Mead (com- 
bined total population, 1,800), by a 
council action without opposition; and 
in Thomasville a proposed annexation 
of three square miles of territory 
with a population of between 3,000 
and 4,000 was voted down on March 
12. 
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Annexation in Cities of 
25 ,000-50,000 


There were four incorporated cities 
in this size range at the time of the 
1950 census, Fayetteville, High Point, 
Rocky Mount and Wilmington. Our 
information tells of 16 annexations 
during this period in these four com- 
munities—six in Rocky Mount, one in 
Wilmington, five in High Point and 
four in Fayetteville. Of these 16 ac- 
tions, two were brought about by 
legislative act, and 14 under the gen- 
eral law. Of the 14 general law ac- 
tions, detailed information is avail- 
able for six. In four cases no vote 
was necessary, but in the other two, 
elections were held. 

Wilmington annexed conspicuously 
little during the 1947-1957 period. The 
only extension was effected by an act 
of the 1947 General Assembly. Talk 
of annexation or city-county consoli- 
dation has been cropping up occasion- 
ally during the past year in the Wil- 
mington press, but thus far no defi- 
nite plans have been formulated.* 
High Point, also, has been somewhat 
inactive on the annexation front, with 
only small piecemeal actions reported 
over the 1948-1955 period. A fairly 
substantial expansion was contem- 
plated in 1951. However, considerable 
opposition developed and the proposal 
was not pushed to a vote. 

Fayetteville and Rocky Mount have 
been considerably more active along 
these lines. Fayetteville took in 587 
acres and 1,000 new citizens in 1950, 
and more than a square mile with a 
population of 1,742 in 1955. In 1956 
an additional 200-300 people were 
brought in when the Tokay area was 
annexed. The Rocky Mount story in- 
cludes, in addition to minor actions 
in 1949, 1950 and 1957, a substantial 
city limits extension when Englewood, 
Southside and Oakwood Park with a 
combined area of almost two square 
miles and a population of 1,500 were 
brought within the corporate limits 
by action of the board of aldermen in 
1955. 


Annexations in North Carolina 
Largest Cities (Population 
50,000 or More) 


There are six cities in this category 
in North Carolina—Asheville, Char- 
lotte, Durham, Greensboro, Raleigh 


4. Towns and municipalities in New 
Hanover and Dare Counties are spe- 
cifically excluded from the general 
annexation statute. (G.S. 160-458). 
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and Winston-Salem. Among them we 
have record of at least 30 annexation 
actions, and we know that many more 
are likely to have taken place. Twen- 
ty-two of these actions took place 
under the general law, and six by 
legislative act. The other two actions, 
major city limits extensions in 1949 
and 1956 took place in Winston- 
Salem under a 1947 charter amend- 
ment (Sess. Laws, 1947, ¢.710) that 
set up an annexation procedure call- 
ing for a combined vote of city and 
suburban residents. 

Our detailed information for eight 
of the 23 general law actions breaks 
down as follows—six were by ordi- 
nance, and two followed successful 
elections. It is very likely that our in- 
formation on the total number of 
general law actions in these larger 
cities is incomplete, since minor ex- 
tensions by the governing board in 
some of these cities are both routine 
and frequent. We did not poll these 
cities as to the total number of such 
actions, but we did ask the Greens- 
boro Planning Department to provide 
us with information on the total 
number of annexation actions in 
1956. In Greensboro alone, 16 such 
actions took place last year. Twelve 
of these 16 actions involved areas of 
less than 100 acres. 

Special Comment 

Asheville, like Wilmington, is con- 
spicuous in its inactivity on the an- 
nexation front. Having somewhat 
overextended itself in a large-scale 
extension in 1929, Asheville waited 
until 1955 for its next city limits 
move. Even then, the addition of 22 
acres scarcely bears pointing out. 
City Manager J. Weldon Weir said 
in the spring of 1956 that there is a 
“need to expand all around the city” 
and that he is in favor of taking in 
“a whole area around the city.” Be- 
yond these comments, however, Ashe- 
ville appears to be giving little thought 
to annexation. 

Charlotte’s last substantial annexa- 
tion took place in 1947. By a special 
act of the General Assembly 10 square 
miles of territory were taken in with 
a population of 15,000. Many piece- 
meal annexations have been effected 
since that time, extending the cor- 
porate limits approximately two 
square miles, but no substantial addi- 
tional territory has been added. But 
the pot is now boiling and has been, 
on and off, since 1954. The proposal 
advanced in the spring of that year 
was for an extension of the corporate 
line to take in approximately 20 


square miles of land. Since that time, 
and following a detailed study by the 
planning department released in 
March, 1956, the proposal has been 
expanded to include an area of 31 
square miles and a population of ap- 
proximately 30,000. The fate of this 
proposal appears to be resting in the 
hands of the Mecklenburg legislative 
delegation to the General Assembly. 
The Charlotte City Council has re- 
quested the Mecklenburg delegation to 
introduce legislation to provide for 
an annexation election in which city 
and suburban residents may vote to- 
gether on the annexation issue, with 
a simple majority to determine the 
final course of action. The situation 
as it stands at this writing is that 
the Mecklenburg delegation has com- 
mitted itself to introducing the city- 
sponsored annexation bill. One of the 
members of the delegation, however, 
publicly opposes the proposal. 


The Durham story is one of coun- 
cil and city administration interest 
in annexation and substantial opposi- 
tion from outside residents. Many of 
the Durham suburbanites are in the 
fortunate position of being served by 
city utilities and they see little reason 
to join the city in a formal manner; 
hence, piecemeal annexation over the 
last few years. In 1955 there were five 
such extensions which added about 
one square mile of territory and a 
population of approximately 1,000. 

Greensboro’s last substantial an- 
nexation took place in 1928 when it 
increased its area from about four 
square miles to about 18 square miles. 

Since that time the boundaries have 
been adjusted by small piecemeal an- 
nexations from time to time, many of 
these extensions having been effected 
by action of the State Legislature and 
more recently by council action under 
the 1947 general law. In 1954, the city 
council, recognizing that the time had 
come for a comprehensive look at the 
new city beyond the city limits line, 
called upon the Institute of Govern- 
ment to make an intensive study of 
the city and its surrounding metro- 
politan area in order “to provide the 
city council primarily, and citizens 
and public officials in the city and sur- 
rounding suburban areas secondarily, 
with information on which annexation 
and service policies could be formu- 
lated.” Since the publication of that 
report5 in late 1956 the city has an- 


5. George H. Esser, Jr., Greensboro 
Suburban Analysis. Chapel Hill: Insti- 
tute of Government, University of 
North Carolina, 1956. 
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nexed a number of substantial areas. 
These annexations are as follows: 
Highland Park West, 195 acres, popu- 
lation approximately 1,092; North 
Pomona, 77.44 acres, population ap- 
proximately 410; Cottage Grove, 
306.91 acres, population approximate- 
ly 670. As has been noted above, 
Greensboro undertook 16 separate an- 
nexation actions in 1956. These add- 
ed 933.52 acres of land to the city 
and a population of approximately 
1,400. Thus far in 1957, Greensboro 
has undertaken four additional an- 
nexation actions, adding about 400 
acres of land and a population of about 
1,100. All of the annexation actions 
described above in 1956 and 1957 were 
accomplished by city ordinance under 
the 1947 general law without opposi- 
tion. 


At this writing, Representatives 
Turner, Hunt, Kemp and Shreve of 
the Guilford County delegation to the 
General Assembly have submitted 
three bills in the House which would 
extend the city limits and take in an 
additional 31 square miles of terri- 
tory with a population of 35,000. Two 
special bills (HB 390 and HB 391) 
provide respectively for the annexa- 
tion of the incorporated communities 
of Bessemer sanitary district and the 
town of Hamilton Lakes. In both of 
these communities favorable straw 
votes have been held on the annexa- 
tion issue. The other measure (HB 
392) provides for the annexation of 
the remaining unincorporated terri- 
tory that the city proposes to take in. 

Since its last large-scale annexation 
in 1941, Raleigh’s annexation actions 
have been largely piecemeal. Never- 
theless, a fair amount of territory 
and a considerable population have 
been added to the city during the 
1954-1956 period. In 1954, by three 
separate actions, more than a half 
mile of land with a population of 
2,800 was annexed. Early in 1955, 
Belvedere Park and its 220 families 
joined the city following a successful 
election. In October of the same year 
four large residential tracts, with a 
population of 3,070, were annexed to 
the city by ordinance without sufficient 
opposition to require an election. A 
large neighboring industrial area on 
the Louisburg Road (U. S. 1 North) 
was omitted from annexation con- 
sideration when substantial opposi- 
tion developed. The annexation of 
Country Club Hills in 1956, after a 
successful election, brought an addi- 
tional 350 acres and 500 pe@ple into 
the city. 
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The Winston-Salem story has a hap- 
py ending, at least for the city and 
other annexation proponents. It began 
in June, 1955, when Mayor Marshall 
Kurfees recommended immediate ex- 
tension of the city limits to include 
large industrial, business and resi- 
dential suburbs. Prior to that time, 
Winston-Salem’s last major city lim- 
its extension had taken place on Janu- 
ary 1, 1949, after a 1948 election 
under a special act with city and sub- 
urban residents voting together. In 
this action about three square miles 
of territory and 5,500 people were 
added to the city. Following this ex- 
tension, in the 1951-1955 period, the 
city experienced some growth through 
piecemeal annexation. In 1954, for 
example, 1,500 people and more than 
a quarter of a square mile of terri- 
tory were added in six separate ac- 
tions. After Mayor Kurfees’ 1955 
recommendation, a full scale study 
was undertaken by an arnexation com- 
mittee of city officials appointed by 
the mayor. In September, 1955, this 
three-man committee recommended 


the annexation of 12.54 square miles — 


of territory adjacent to the city limits. 
The area included an estimated 9,933 
residents. In November the board of 
aldermen approved the plan as recom- 
mended and called for a survey of 
the areas to be considered for annexa- 
tion, preliminary to advertising a pub- 
lic hearing and calling an election. 
Public hearings were set for Febru- 
ary 27, 1956. At the time of that 
hearing considerable opposition was 
voiced by the suburbanites—as the 
Winston-Salem Journal put it, “the 
large Municipal Courtroom at City 
Hall was packed to the walls for four 
solid hours last night while Winston- 
Salem suburbanites declared their love 
for the city and their desire to remain 
outside its boundary lines.” Following 
this reception, Mayor Kurfees advised 
delay until July or August on the 
annexation election, which was final- 


ly held on September 15, 1956. The 
election was held under the 1947 
special statute (Sess. Laws, 1947, c. 
710) by means of which city and 
suburban residents voted together. Of 
the 1,633 suburban residents who 
voted, 1,431 were opposed to annexa- 
tion. However, city residents went 
down the line for the annexation plan 
and carried the measure—the total 
vote was for, 4,050; against, 2,213. On 
January 1 of this year, as a result of 
that election, Winston-Salem took in 
11.7 square miles of territory and 
8,200 new citizens. 


Summary 


Number of Annexations and 


Procedures Employed 


The 10-year tally of annexations 
and the procedures employed in these 
annexations for cities in the various 
size groups is shown in Table 1. From 
an examination of this table, it is ob- 
vious that, while a considerable load 
has been taken off the General As- 
sembly by virtue of the 1947 general 
annexation statute (as witness the 
large number of small annexations 
brought about by action of the local 
governing body), many cities continue 
to rely on legislative action to bring 
about city limits extensions. There 
are several possible explanations for 
this fact. One is that a number of 
these actions may have taken care of 
situations in which cities were at- 
tempting to annex sparsely populated 
areas with less than 25 voters where 
some of the voters objected. On the 
other hand, annexation by legislative 
fiat is a convenient procedure for cir- 
cumventing local opposition, and it 
may be that this was the reason for 
a number of these acts. Undoubtedly 
some of the special acts were un- 
necessary in view of the power pro- 
vided localities under the general law 
to bring about annexation locally. It 
is also clear from an examination of 


TABLE I 
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the table that, for the most part, 
where annexation took place under the 
general law, voting was not necessary. 
This may be explained in part by a 
natural tendency on the part of cities 
to back off from annexation action 
where sufficient opposition develops to 
demand a vote. As has been noted 
before, it is probable that a great 
many more annexations took place 
by council action without opposition 
than we have reported on here. Such 
extensions may well go through with 
little or no publicity, while actions in- 
volving an election are bound to be 
more widely publicized. 
Frequency of Annexations 


Going back over the great mass of 
details presented in the foregoing 
pages, it is of some interest to note 
those actions that followed long per- 
iods of inaction and were therefore, in 
effect, events of considerable impor- 
tance in the towns concerned. For 
example, Clinton’s substantial expan- 
sion in 1953 took place after 40 years 
during which the town’s size had re- 
mained unchanged. Forest City’s 1953 
annexation was its first such action 
in 52 years. Siler City is considering 
the first significant expansion in its 
70-year history. The Roanoke Rapids 
1955 annexation was the first such 
action in 24 years. Henderson waited 
100 years before extending its city 
limits in 1949. 


For the most part, however, these 
occasional dramatic expansions ap- 
pear to be the exception rather than 
the rule. The cities included in our 
survey have been annexing in small 
quantities, but frequently, once a year 
or even more often. These annexations 
appear to be sporadic occurrences 
rather than part of the fabric of a 
plan to meet fringe area annexation 
problems as they arise. In many cases 
they are undertaken at the request 
of and as a convenience to the devel- 

(Continued on page 20) 


ANNEXATION ACTIONS IN NORTH CAROLINA CITIES 


1947-1957 


Number of 
Number of Cities Re- Total 
Cities in porting Number of Legislative 
City Size Size Group Annexations Annexations Fiat Total Actions 

2,500-5,000 34 20 18 10 8 
5,000-10,000 23 17 45 16 29 
10,000-25,000 20 18 52 15 37 
25,000-50,000 4 4 16 2 14 
50,000 + 6 6 30 6 22 
TOTALS 87 65 160 49 111 





PROCEDURE EMPLOYED 
General Law 


Detail Known No Vote Vote Other 
7 3 4 
15 12 3 
10 8 2 
6 4 2 258 
8 6 2 2a 
46 33 13 


aIn 1949 and again in 1956 Winston-Salem annexed under a 1947 charter amendment (Sess. Laws, 1947, ¢. 710) 
which provided for an election in which city and suburban residents voted together. 
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Selling A\nnexation == The Use of Pamphlets and Leaflets 


Growing emphasis on annexation in 
Nerth Carolina demonstrates that its 
cities look upon annexation as one 
of the best devices for dealing with 
the problems of suburban growth. In 
proposing annexation, the city fre- 
quently finds that the suburban resi- 
dent across the city line may see eye- 
to-eye with the city on the need for 
annexation; in other cases, the sub- 
urban resident may not have given the 
matter much thought; in still other 
cases, he may be downright opposed 
to the idea. 

In any event, cities in North Caro- 
lina about to embark on annexation 
programs are confronted with the fact 
that successful annexation depends to 
a large extent upon the consent of 
the persons whose property is being 
annexed. If annexation is to be ac- 
complished under the provisions of 
the general law,! the residents of the 
affected area are given the option of 
demanding an election if as many as 
15% of the qualified voters in the 
aiea present a petition to the city 
council. If the election goes against 
the city, annexation will not take 
place.2 In the face of determined op- 
position, the city’s only recourse is to 
persuade the county legislative dele- 
gation that annexation should be ac- 
complished through a special legisla- 
tive act, and legislators are under- 
standably reluctant to pass such legis- 
Jation in the face of such opposition. 

The city, then, if it is to promote 
its own healthful growth, has the duty 
to sell the need for annexation. Past 
experience shows that much of the 
opposition to annexation comes about 
through lack of adequate information 
on the need for annexation and the 
effect of annexation on suburban prop- 
erty owners. Furthermore, accurate 
information is essential if misinforma- 
tior on the results of annexation is to 
be counteracted. A public relations 
information program which empha- 
sizes facts rather than opinion may 
be only a part of the answer to a 





1G.S. 160-445 through 160-453. 
_*G.S. 160-52 also permits annexa- 
tion of areas having fewer than 25 
legal residents with the approval of 
all property owners in the area. Sub- 
division developers frequently petition 
for annexation under this section. 


By RutH L. MAce, 
Staff Member, Institute of Government 


successful annexation program, but 
it is an important part. 

Whether or not opposition exists or 
is anticipated, the city which is con- 
templating extension of its corporate 
limits must and should assume the 
responsibility for supplying accurate 
and thorough information about pro- 
posed boundary changes. Many ways 
are available to provide such informa- 
tion—special reports, leaflets, news- 
paper stories, radio and TV programs, 
mass meetings, and public hearings. 
Public officials may make personal 
contacts with suburban residents or 
meet them in groups. Which method 
is most effective in a particular com- 
munity will depend on circumstances 
in that community. It may be that a 
well-rounded public relations program 
should include several or all of these 
devices for getting the facts across, 
since each has its special appeal and 
effect. In any case it is clear that good 
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The Greensboro city administration 
explains advantages of annexation to 
the citizens of the Town of Hamilton 
Lakes. 














salesmanship does have an effect on 
the ultimate success of annexation 
programs. 

This article describes some of the 
reports, pamphlets and leaflets which 
have been used successfully in North 
Carolina to explain proposed annexa- 
tion programs or to welcome new city 
residents following a successful an- 
nexation. These reports have all been 
based on facts gathered by the city 
in its study of the feasibility of an- 
nexation. This article does not attempt 
to be comprehensive. The reports de- 
scribed are merely used as examples 
of techniques which have been em- 
ployed. 

Examples of Materials Used in 


North Carolina 
A number of North Carolina cities 


have prepared and issued informal 
publications outlining for prospective 
new residents the advantages of an- 
nexation and setting up a framework 
in which the property owner can esti- 
mate how much annexation will cost 
or save him. Some of these materials 
were prepared and distributed by the 
city; some were issued by citizens’ 
committees. 


Publications Issued by Citizen's 
Groups 


In Chapel Hill, prior to a 1956 elec- 
ticn, a group of citizens in the area 
to be annexed assembled facts al- 
ready gathered by the city and avail- 
able in a formal report to the city 
ecuncil, wrote them up in a more in- 
formal manner, and mimeographed 
a statement for the use of all persons 
vcting in the election. The statement 
included an estimate of the cost or 
suvings involved for the average prop- 
erty owner. This literature was mailed 
to all residents in the areas proposed 
fcr annexation. 

In Hickory a citizens group, com- 
posed of both city and suburban resi- 
dents, distributed an attractive print- 





3 Many cities throughout the coun- 
try have issued and distributed simi- 
lar materials. Good examples are 
those which have been used in Phoe- 
nix and Tucson, Ariz.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; Spartanburg, S. C.; Stockton, 
San Jose and Sunnyvale, Calif.; Den- 
ver, Colo.; and Milwaukee, Wis. City 
officials planning annexation pro- 
grams may find it helpful to obtain 
some of these materials. 
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ed brochure explaining the advantages 
of a proposed annexation to all per- 
sens who were contacted to sign pe- 
titions for annexation. The brochure 
had been prepared by the city plan- 
ning board at the request of the citi- 
zens group, and it had been approved 
by the city council. Expenses of pub- 
lication were met from private dona- 
tions of citizens interested in expan- 
sion of the city limits. 


Publications Issued by the City 


During the past year Greensboro 
has been engaged in an extensive pro- 
gram for expansion of city limits. 
While the city is now attempting to 
get a major extension through legis- 
lative action, it undertook in 1956 to 
annex a number of adjacent communi- 
ties and neighborhoods under the gen- 
eral law. As part of this effort it is- 
sued a brochure intended for property 
owners in the areas proposed for an- 
nexation. This leaflet, shown in the 
accompanying photographs, outlines 
in general terms the advantages to 
the suburban property owner of an- 
nexation to the city and services he 
may expect to receive. Anticipating 
that residents of the area would be 
primarily concerned with “how much 
will it cost?” the city included a sam- 
ple tax and services balance sheet with 
a blank form to enable each property 
owner to compute his own costs. The 
brochure was so prepared that it 
cculd be used with minor modifications 
in each of the areas being considered 
for annexation. 

Raleigh, Fayetteville, and Burling- 
ton have also used informal publica- 
ticns meeting the same purposes, and 
more recently Charlotte has had pre- 
pared an attractive printed brochure 
for distribution in areas where annex- 
ation is being considered. 


Post-Annexation Publications 


In Winston-Salem no separate pub- 
lications were issued prior to the an- 
nexation election of 1956. The city 
administration carefully made avail- 
able to the newspapers all pertinent 
facts and figures. Convinced that an- 
nexation was in the public interest, 
Winston’s newspapers did a very 
thorough job of preparing feature 
stories and editorials. Subsequent to 
arnexation, however, the city govern- 
ment prepared a pamphlet to distrib- 
ute to all residences in the area that 
was annexed as of January 1, 1957. 
This publication welcomes the new 
resident and presents in question-and- 
answer form a description of the new 


city services and the benefits he will 
receive. A novel method of distribu- 
tion was employed that accomplished 
several objectives. Each fire company 
which was given responsibility to 
serve a part of the annexed area was 
als asked to distribute the pamphlet 
in the area which it was to serve. 
The driver of the fire truck remained 
on the apparatus in radio contact with 
headquarters while the other firemen 
went from door-to-door, personally de- 
livering the pamphlet to homeowners. 

This method of distribution had 
three specific advantages. First, the 
information was placed in the hands 
of each resident. Second, the presence 
of the fire truck and the fire company 
served to dramatize the new protec- 
tion that each resident now enjoyed. 
Third, the firemen were able to fa- 
miliarize themselves with the streets 
and buildings in the new city terri- 
tory. 

Greensboro has also prepared a 
similar pamphlet outlining city serv- 
ices which has been distributed in 
newly-annexed areas. 
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Conclusion 


Other cities in North Carolina can 
benefit from the experience of these 
North Carolina cities and other cities 
throughout the country. Distribution 
of information, alone, whether in 
printed form or through meetings or 
through newspapers and radio and 
TV, will not assure a successful an- 
nexation campaign, but it is clear that 
such publicity helps to answer ques- 
tiens and to promote good will. 





The Annexation Story 
(Continued from page 18) 
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opers of new residential subdivisions. 
In line with the seemingly un- 
planned nature of many of these an- 
nexation actions, it is of some interest 
that a number of cities have made 
annexation studies, of greater or less- 
er comprehensiveness. Among these 
are Edenton, Chapel Hill, Dunn, 
Mooresville, Hickory, Burlington, 
Rocky Mount, Fayetteville, Durham, 
Raleigh, Charlotte and Greensboro. 
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From the pamphlet A Greater Hickory: Its Advantages to Our Citizenship. 














INTERGOVERNMENTAL FISCAL RELA- 
TIONS, by William Anderson. Minne- 
apolis 14: The University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1956. 131 pp. $3.00. 

This study is number eight in a ser- 
ies of research monographs on inter- 
governmental relations in the United 
States as observed in the state of 
Minnesota. Topics covered include, 
among others, the financial problems 
of a federal system, the financial re- 
lations of Minnesota and the nation, 
national and state taxes in Minne- 
sota with special reference to over- 
lapping, federal grants-in-aid as a 
revenue source, and state payments 
to local governments. 


THE PRESIDENCY IN THE COURTS, by 
Glendon A. Schubert, Jr. Minneapolis 
14: The University of Minnesota 
Press, 1957. 391 pp. $5.50. 

A study of executive powers is one 
of continual interest, and is par- 
ticularly so today. This well organized 
and capably written volume deals with 
these powers of the chief executive 
as interpreted by the courts and 
examines the question whether or not 
the courts can and do exercise any 
effective check upon a president who 
will submit to their authority. 


CouNTY, REGIONAL AND District Li- 
BRARY LAWS, compiled by a Committee 
of the Extension Section of the Pub- 
lic Libraries Division of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, Dorothy 
Randolph, Chairman. Chicago: Amer- 
ican Library Association, 1957. 48 pp. 
$1.75. 

A revision of REGIONAL AND Dis- 
TRICT LIBRARY LAWS—published by 
A.L.A. in 1942—the new book is ar- 
ranged alphabetically by states. For 


Books of Current Interest 


each state the source and subject of 
existing laws are cited and the his- 
tery of county and regional library 
legislation is outlined in an intro- 
ductory note. A chart outlines the 
types of library service available in 
euch state, and a useful glossary of 
special terms is included. 


AMERICAN LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND 
ADMINISTRATION, by Harold Freed 
Alderfer. New York 11: The Mac- 
millan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
1£56. 662 pp. $5.90. 

The purpose of this work is to 
present an over-all description of the 
entire field of American local govern- 
ment and administraticn, including 
counties, townships, school districts 
and special districts as well as urban 
ard municipal local units. Special em- 
pkasis is put on federal-local and 
stute-local relationships. A complete 
and comprehensive listing of sources 
is found at the end of each chapter. 


THE FBI Story: A REPORT TO THE 
PEOPLE, by Don Whitehead. New York 
22: Random House, Inc., 457 Madison 
Avenue, 1956. 368 pp. $4.95. 

What is the FBI? How did it come 
into being? What has it accomplished? 
What are its powers? Above all, what 
does the mere fact of its existence 
mean to every citizen of the United 
States? This book, written with the 
cooperation of J. Edgar Hoover and 
FBI personnel, answers these ques- 
tions once and for all. 

THE FBI Story, written by one of 


America’s top reporters, takes you 


behind the scenes and into the FBI 
files to reveal the record of America’s 
crusade against crime and subversion. 
It is, in effect, the story of the people’s 


efforts to achieve government by law. 


BALLOT POSITION AND VOTER’S CHOICE, 
Bu Henry M. Bain and Donald S. 
Hecock. Detroit: Wayne State Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. 108 pp. $1.95. 


POLITICAL PARTY PATTERNS IN MICHI- 
GAN, by Stephen B. and Vera H. Sara- 
sohn. Detroit: Wayne State Univer- 
sity Press, 1957. 76 pp. $1.75. 


THE OFFICE OF GOVERNOR IN THE 
UNITED STATES, by Coleman B. Ran- 
sone, Jr. University, Alabama: Uni- 
versity of Alabama Press, 1956. 417 
pp. $6.00. 


This study seeks to describe how 
the gubernatorial function is actually 
being carried out in the various 
states. Since no chief executive oper- 
ates in a vacuum, the political setting 
in which he must function—the char- 
acter of gubernatorial politics in the 
various states—is examined first. 
With the political scene set, the au- 
thor discusses the actual functioning 
of the governor in his three principal 
areas of operation—policy formation, 
public relations, and management. A 
final section of the book investigates 
tke long-time quest for accountability. 


SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION OF QUES- 
TIONED DOCUMENTS, by Ordway Hil- 
ten. Chicago 30: Callaghan & Com- 
puny, 6141 N. Cicero Avenue, 1956. 
322 pp. $15.00. 


This volume constitutes the first 
up-to-date book surveying the entire 
field of examination of questioned 
dccuments written especially for the 
attorney or investigator who has a 
questioned document problem. The vol- 
ume includes definitions, what an ex- 
amination of a document may reveal, 
discovery of facts by comparison with 
known material, the attorney-investi- 
gator’s part in a questioned document 
preblem, and the document problem 
in court. 





Publications For Sale 


(Continued from other side) 








County salary determination and administration in North 
Carolina, by Donald B. Hayman. 1952. $0.50; $1.00 
out-of-state. 

Driver education in high schools; an inquiry into costs, 
results, and related factors, by Edward Lane-Reticker. 
1953; reissued, 1956. $0.75. 

Handbook of North Carolina state agencies. 1955. $5.00. 

North Carolina materials on family law supplementing 
Compton, Cases on domestic relations, by Roddey M. 
Ligon, Jr. 1955. $4.00. 

Public libraries in North Carolina: proceedings of the 
First Trustee-Librarian Institute, March 22, 1952, edit- 
ed by George H. Esser, Jr. 1952. $1.00. 

Report on the 1953-55 Commission on Reorganization of 
State Government, by Robert E. Giles. 1955. $0.50. 


The reports of the 1953-1955 Commission on Reorganiza- 
tion of State Government. [1955] 8 reports in 1 volume. 


State v. Roman: an investigative masterpiece. (The law 
enforcing officer, vol. 1, no. 4.) 1952. $0.25. 

Stream pollution in North Carolina, by Philip P. Green, 
Jr. and others. 1951. $1.00. 

Study of administrative procedure before examining and 
licensing boards in North Carolina, by Max O. Cogburn 
and Ernest W. Machen, Jr. 1953. $2.00. 

Summary of 1951 legislation [of the] General Assembly 
of North Carolina. [1951] $1.50. 

Summary of 1953 legislation [of the] General Assembly 
of North Carolina. [1953] $2.50. 

Summary of 1955 legislation [of the] General Assembly 
of North Carolina. [1955] $2.00. 

Title examination in North Carolina, by Charles T. Boyd. 
[1946] $1.00. 


The story of the Institute of Government, by Albert 
Coates. 1944. Free. 





WR. JOHN A. PARKER, HEAD 
DEPT. OF CITY AND REGIONAL PLANNING 
202 ALUMNI BUILDING, rox 1290 

CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


Publications for Sale 


The following Institute of Government publications are currently available for sale to interested 
citizens, libraries, and others. Orders should be — to the Institute of Government, Box 990, 
Chapel Hill. 


Bulletins 


County finance bulletins: 


#1 County federal excise tax exemptions. 1952. $0.25. 
#4 An explanation of budgetary and accounting proce- 
dures prescribed by the new County Fiscal Control 
Act. 1955. $0.50. 
#6 Accounting for welfare funds. 1956. $0.50. 
#7 Budget information for 1956-57. 1956. $0.25. 
A directory of planning and zoning officials in North 
Carolina. 1955. $0.25 
Municipal finance bulletin: 
#1 An explanation of budgetary and accounting proce- 
dures prescribed by the new Municipal Control Act. 
1955. $0.50. 
#2 How can law enforcement officers be brought under 
social security? 1957. $0.50. 
1951 legislation affecting property and dog tax adminis- 
tration. 1951. $0.50. 


Property tax bulletins: 

#1 1951 county tax rates. 1952. $0.50. 

#4 How does your county stand? 1953. $0.50. 

#5 1953 legislation affecting property tax administra- 
tion. 1953. $0.50. 

#6 Property tax assessment notes from other states. 
1953. $0.50. 

#7 Amendments to the listing and assessing provisions 
of the Machinery Act of 1954. $0.50. 

#8 Allowing discounts for the prepayment of prop- 
erty taxes. 1954. $0.50. 

#9 Amendments to the tax collection provisions of the 
Machinery Act of 1939. 1954. $0.50. 
Collecting property taxes from persons and prop- 
erty in North Carolina outside the taxing unit. 
1955. $0.50. 
ys does your county stand? Second report. 1955. 
0.50. 
The reduction, release, compromise, and refund of 
county and city property tax claims—revised. 1955. 
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#14 Property tax changes to be proposed in 1957. 1956. 
$0.50. 

#15 Tax Study Commission treatment of property tax. 
1956. $0.50. 


Purchasing bulletins for local government, monthly: #1, 
October 1955—. $1.00 a year; $0.25 single copy. 


Guidebooks 


Administrative. procedure: occupational licensing boards, 

Cooperative agricultural extension work in North Caro- 
lina, by John Alexander McMahon. 1955. $0.50. 

County commissioner responsibility in budget making and 
administration, by John Alexander McMahon. 1954. (A 
companion study of County finance bulletin #4). $1.50. 

The foreclosure of city and county property taxes and 
special assessments in North Carolina, by Peyton B. 
Abbott. 1944. $2.50. 

Guidebook for accounting in cities, by John Alexander 
McMahon. 1952. $2.00. 

Guidebook for accounting in small towns, by John Alex- 
ander McMahon. 1952. $1.50. 

Guidebook for — accountants, by John Alexander Mc- 
Mahon. 1951. $2.00 

Guidebook for county and precinct election officials, by 
Henry W. Lewis. 1956. $0.50; $1.00 out-of-state. 

Guidebook for wildlife protectors, by Willis Clifton Bum- 

garner. 1955. $2.00. 

Guidebook on the jurisdiction of the State Highway Pa- 

trol, by Ernest W. Machen, Jr. 1951. $0.50. 


Investigation of: arson and other unlawful burnings, by 
Richard A. Myren. 1956. $1.50. 

law enforcement in forest fire protection, hy Richard A. 
Myren. 1986. $1.00. 

Municipal budget making and administration, by John A. 
McMahon. 1952. (A companion study of Municipal fi- 
nance bulletin #1). $1.50. 

Notary public guidebook, by Royal G. Shannonhouse and 
W. C. Bumgarner. 1956. $2.00. 

Preparation for revaluation, by Henry W. Lewis. 1956. 


Public school budget law in North Carolina, by John Alex- 
ander McMahon. 1956. $1.50. 

Public welfare programs in North Carolina, by John A. 
McMahon. 1954, $1.50. 

Sources of county revenue, by John Alexander McMahon. 
1954. $1.00. 

Sources of municipal revenue, by John Alexander Mce- 
Mahon. 1953. $1.00. 

Traffic control and accident investigation, by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 1947. $1.00. 


LAW AND GOVERNMENT 


(Succeeding Law and Administration) 

The General Assembly of North Carolina—organization 
and procedure, by Henry W. Lewis. 1952. $1.50. 

The law of arrest, by Ernest W. Machen, Jr. 1950. $1.50. 

Supplement. 1955. Free. 

Legislative committees in North Carolina, by Henry W. 
Lewis. 1952. $1.50. 

The school segregation decision, by James C. N. Paul. 
1954. $2.00. 

Social security and state and local retirement in North 
Carolina, by Donald B. Hayman. 1953. $2.00. 

mer in North Carolina, by Philip P. Green, Jr. 1952. 
3.50. 


Special Studies 


County privilege license taxes in North Carolina .. ., by 
George H. Esser and John Webb. 1956. $0.75. 

North Carolina old age assistance lien law, by Roddey M. 
Ligon, Jr. 1955. $0.75 

Problems involved in separating the Prison System from 
the State Highway and Public Works Commission, by 
V L. Bounds.. 1953. $0.50. 

A report to the Forsyth Board of County Commissioners 
and the Winston-Salem Board of Aldermen concerning 
county-city financial relationships, by John Alexander 
McMahon and George H. Esser, Jr. 1955. (A companion 
study of A Study of Seven Large Counties and Seven 
Large Cities.) $2.50. 

Salaries, working hours, vacation, and sick leave of county 
employees in North ‘Carolina, by Donald B. Hayman. 
1956. $1.00. 

Statutory limits on city license taxes in North Carolina, 
by George H. Esser, Jr. and John Webb. 1956. $2.00. 
A study of seven large counties and seven large cities, 
by John Alexander McMahon. 1955. {A companion study 
of A Report to the Forsyth Board of County Commis- 
sioners and the Winston-Salem Board of Aldermen 
Concerning County-City Financial Relationships.) $2.50. 


General Publications 


Calendar of duties for city officials, 1956-57. 1956. $0.50. 

Calendar of duties for county officials, 1956-57. 1956. $0.50. 

Changes in the motor vehicle laws of North Carolina, 
Chapter 20 of the General Statutes, enacted hy the 
General Assembly of 1955, by Edward Lane-Reticker. 
1955. $1.00. 

Coroners in North Carolina: a discussion of their prob- 
lems, by Richard A. Myren. 1953. $1.50. 


(OVER) 








